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ROSE CAMPION'S PLATONIC 

CHAPTER I 

AN OLD FRIEND SPEAKS OUT 

Rose Campion laughed, but there was no 
mirth in the laugh ; and her friend, Mrs. 
Allison, recognized this. 

"You may laugh," said the old lady, in 
her gentle, insistent voice, **but its quite 
true all the same ! You're worth the trouble 
of saving, and God means to do it ; only it 
will have to be in the manner, and at the 
time. He thinks best!" 

**Oh, you good women! What supreme 
faith in Providence you manage to preserve, 
even against stubborn facts. Just think of the 
millions of our poor sisters who have wrecked 
their lives without any of that Divine inter- 
vention you expect so confidently for my 
special benefit ! When I remember the 
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absolute indifference to individual pain and 
misery shown by the Powers that rule, 
your faith strikes me as nothing less than 
sublime ! " 

"Or imbecile?'' returned the other woman 
quietly. ** I know that is what you really 
mean! Never mind! I repeat my pro- 
phecy ! God will save you from your worst 
self, even though He may be forced to send 
down an angel from heaven for the purpose ! " 

Miss Campion drew a chair to the table 
and busied herself with the teacups, but her 
hands trembled as she filled the cups. 

** Let me give you some tea in return for 
your prophecy," she said, as though anxious 
to shelve the subject. Mrs. Allison looked 
grave. 

**You think me impertinent, and that I 
presume in giving you advice," she continued, 
her gentle voice soothing and quelling the 
rebellious mood of the other by its tender 
cadences. 

** No, no, you could never be that, old 
friend ! I owe you too much already to 
resent even plainer speaking than this you 
have given me! But you don't know how 
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Tve been badgered already on account of 

this innocent, foolish — platonic " Here 

she stopped short, and lifting the lid of the 
teapot appeared to study its contents with 
absorbing interest. 

Mrs. Allison sighed. She was a delicate- 
looking woman, with a faded beauty, like that 
of a flower which has been pressed between 
the pages of a book, and the vivid colour 
rose to her cheeks as she made an effort to 
continue. She noticed a hesitation before the 
last word, and it roused her fears. 

"Be true, dear Rose," she said; "you 
don't really believe that Lord Langton's 
liking for you is only platonic ! He s not a 
safe man for that sort of insincerity! His 
unhappy position with regard to his wife 
renders him peculiarly unfitted for it! Besides, 
people say he has a past — oh, how I hate 
that phrase, and yet Tm too stupid to think 
of another — and that he s a man of strong 
passions any one can see at a glance ! You 
are playing with fire, dear, playing with 
fire!" 

** Oh, do stop now," returned Miss Campion 
with an impatient gesture ; ** don't you think 
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Tm old enough and strong enough to take 
care of myself by this time ? Try to realize 
what a rough-and-tumble affair my life has 
been ever since I came to this great, interest- 
ing, heartless, lonely London! Haven't I 
had to fight as hard as any of the stronger 
sex for every inch of standing-room I've 
gained ? And do you imagine that this fight 
has left me as soft and sentimental as a bread- 
and-butter school-girl; ready to fall into a 
man's arms if he but choose to whisper a few 
of the commonplaces of flirtation in my ears ? 
Good Heavens! The idea is an absolute 
insult to my intelligence ! " 

" Tm not clever. Rose, but Tm a pretty 
keen observer, and IVe lived sixty years! 
Long enough to recognize that however rough 
a time a woman has of it, she never loses her 
natural longing for love. And the stronger- 
minded seem quite as ready as the weaker 
to fall victims to the tender passion '* 

'* Untender passion you mean ; for, so far 
as I can judge, there's precious little tender- 
ness about it! One has only to read the 
newspapers to discover that! A woman 
refuses to have anything to do with a man 
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— what happens? He immediately buys a 
revolver and shoots her ! A man breaks off 
a connection with a woman and the same 
thing follows suit ; or, perhaps, being more 
practical, she brings an action against him 
and mends her broken heart with a golden 
ointment. Paugh ! The very name of this 
same love sickens me ! If ever I step over 
the border line it will be with my eyes open, 
and with due consideration as to whether I 
lose or gain by such a step ! " 

'* Unless you do so in one of your reckless 
fits ! That is what I fear ! When you talk 
so wildly I would fain laugh at you, did I 
not know you too well, but I tremble for you 

instead " and a tear stole down her thin 

cheek, at sight of which Miss Campion flung 
herself on her knees and buried her head in 
the poor lady's lap. 

** You love me ! '' she cried ; " you love me, 
and that gives you a right to cry over me ; 
but I wish you wouldn't do it, dear — Im not 
worth it, really! Why didn't you come to 
me years ago, before I grew hard and cynical 
and unbelieving ? " 

** I wish I had done so," said the other 
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sadly, " but I did not know what a struggle 
you were having ! You told me nothing of 
your life, and I knew no one in the world of 
letters who could enlighten me ; or Td have 
come before whether you wanted me or 
no!" 

'' Why should I have broken up your 
idyllic country life for -the sake of a selfish 
longing for love and sympathy? Besides, 
you would have offered me help of another 
kind, and you know that I am proud." 

"Yes, I know that! Too proud to let 
your mother's old friend help you, even when 
the little one pined for fresh air — and perhaps 
necessaries ! " 

Rose winced. "No, no, you mustn't think 
my pride was so selfish as all that! He 
wanted for nothing, nothing — even when I — 
but there's no use in going back to all that. 
Oh, my darling, my darling, did I not do all 
I could for you ? And yet they say God is 
good.*^" she cried, with sudden fierceness, 
dashing aside her tears. *' Why did He not 
spare the child I loved if He cared to keep 
me straight ? There is no need for Him to 
send an angel from heaven on such a mission 
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while there's an earthly child left that clings 
to and depends upon one for its daily food ! " 

** Poor little Teddy ! It would take a wiser 
head than mine to answer that, my darling. 
And yet — when one thinks of the awful 
struggle for existence such a lad might have 
had — delicate, sensitive -" 

" Better for him to be out of it, you think ! 
Well, I think so myself sometimes, but that 
doesn't fill my aching heart, my empty arms ! 
He was such a bright, happy little lad — oh, 
you don't know — he was mother over again in 
her best days ! Now I am different ! I take 
after my grimmer forbears. There's some- 
thing of old Dad's dourness about me. I can 
set my teeth and endure things, but I can't 
take them merrily — if I feel them, that is! 
But look here, old friend, I'm not in love 
with Lord Langton yet; indeed, I feel no 
premonitory symptoms of the disease ! You 
don't understand the writing temperament ! I 
am rather like a doctor who has dissected and 
dissected, in search of the microbe of some 
particular disease. He regards the disease 
with interest because he has made it his 
study, but he seldom becomes infected with 
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it! I have studied and dissected this said 
love for the purposes of fiction until I honestly 
think I may consider myself immune ! " 

Mrs. Allison looked doubtful. 

" Then why do you allow your name to be 
associated with this man's in the way it is ? " 

" Simply because Fm not inclined to give 
him up or forbid him my company because 
certain evil-minded worldlings profess to dis- 
cover impropriety in our comradeship ! Don't 
you think it's rather hard on a man to forbid 
him the society of decent, and drive him to 
that of fast, women, because he s unfortunate 
enough to be tied to a wife who is a morphia- 
maniac ? Believe me, there's a lot of good 
in Langton if people would only take the 
trouble to cultivate it ! " 

**Well, well, I won't say any more ju&t-s. 
now, for I don't wish to anger you. Onl)r\^ 
do be careful ; and remember that there is-^ 
one woman in the world whom you can hurt 
badly, hurt almost to death, if you choose 
to do anything desperate!" 



CHAPTER II 

AN AMBITIOUS GIRL 

The story of Rose Campion is the story of 
dozens of clever, ambitious girls who plunge 
into the whirlpool of literary life, with the 
fantastic idea of winning fame within its 
troubled waters. When wandering over her 
native moors, during a strangely lonely girl- 
hood, she had felt within her the stirrings of 
a poetic imagination, and fondly imagined 
that it would be easy to turn these same 
stirrings to some account as a means of 
earning her livelihood ; when — in course of 
time — stern necessity forced upon her the 
task of finding bread for herself and her 
young brother. 

Her father — always a morose, self-centred 
man — was disappointed because he failed to 
win sufficient recognition of his undoubted 
talent for a particular branch of science ; and 
retired early from the struggle, to live 

9 
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henceforth upon a small pension which he had 
gained. This annual income, however, did 
not allow him to provide for his family, even 
by the commonplace method of insuring his 
life : this — a serious enough matter for those 
he left behind him — ^gave him no concern, 
entirely engrossed as he was by his own 
grievance against a world of blockheads who 
did not appreciate a genius too proud to court 
popularity ; consequently, when he died at 
the comparatively early age of fifty, he 
left his two children entirely unprovided for. 
Previous to this, his sullen temper had 
alienated the friends who might otherwise 
have assisted them ; with the exception of 
Mrs. Allison, an old schoolfellow of his 
wife, who would not be entirely shaken off, 
even though he had forbidden any regular 
correspondence. 

An egoist by nature, he had never taken 
the slightest interest in his children ; and 
after the death of Mrs. Campion, Rose 
habitually shunned him ; for the girl had 
passionately loved the poor, meek, gentle 
mother, and resented the selfish indifference 
with which he regarded her weakness and 
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ill-health. This gradual fading out of life of 
the poor lady culminated when the youngest 
child was born. Rose was only sixteen at the 
time, and ever afterwards the girl devoted her- 
self entirely to the child ; transferring to him 
all the love she had previously bestowed upon 
her mother. The lad was never strong, and 
required constant care during the first years 
of his life ; but this his sister gave him 
ungrudgingly ; and when he was left to her 
sole charge, her first thought was how she 
could contrive to provide him with dainties 
to tempt his sickly appetite, and the medical 
skill required to pull him through his childish 
complaints. 

During the early years, when her youth 
was beating wildly at the bars of its own 
nature, in somewhat futile endeavours to 
express itself, she was happy in her growing 
powers, though she did not recognize this. 
When Mrs. Allison asked her about this 
period of her life ; what great motive urged 
her to this attempt to gain a footing in 
the precarious paths of literature, and, above 
all, how her courage proved sufficiently 
strong for it, she smiled at her own young 
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courage and ambitions, but the smile faded 
very quickly. 

" One never dreams of the dangers of a 
path, or the lions that beset it, while one has 
youth ! Why, there'd be absolutely nothing 
done in any line of art if one allowed oneself 
to be paralyzed by dwelling on difficulties! 
When one is young, the lions in the path 
merely add an interest to the walk — it is 
afterwards that it doesn't seem worth while 
to encounter them, because the goal has 
lost its attraction ! No ! I can't say I was 
happy — at least I didn't think I was then — 
because I was restless and ambitious; always 
trying to find some efficient method of ex- 
pressing myself! It seemed to me, however, 
that a voice kept on calling me to do great 
deeds! I aimed high, my friend, and that 
alone kept me dissatisfied. But now, looking 
back, that very dissatisfaction seems a thing 
to be envied. It is when there seems no 
longer anything worth striving for, and when 
the voice that lured one on has died away — ? 
Ah, yes, there were compensations even in 
those days ! 

"Whatever happened, nothing could rob me 
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of my dreams, those wonderful, golden-tinted 
dreams of youth ; so ideal, so fugitive, that 
they are shattered by a breath of adverse 
wind ! Even then, I believe I felt that 
they could never be realized, but I contrived 
to shut my eyes, and obscure the light of 
day — for I felt ashamed that any of them 
should ever be guessed at, so young and 
foolish were they ! I had a strange, lonely, 
yet precious girlhood, with perfect liberty in 
it to do what I liked, so long as I didn't 
bother the father who had deliberately turned 
away from a world he half despised, half 
envied ! Day in, day out, I wandered alone 
on the fells, or climbed the steep sides of the 
hills, with no companionship save Keep, our 
old sheep dog. Perhaps it wasn't quite a 
normal or a healthy life — mentally I mean — 
but it was something to be thankful for, all 
the same ; since it has rendered me to a 
certain extent independent of all human 
companionship, so that when people fail me, 
I can still return to nature, which never fails 
or disappoints ! Besides, to those long, soli- 
tary days — spent entirely out of doors — I 
owe my wonderful health ! All the stress and 
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faultlessly handsome, and wonderfully strong ; 
and exquisite heroines who endure with 
wondrous patience endless troublesome ad- 
ventures — abductions, imprisonments, brain 
fevers (it is always the brain that gives 
way, never the stomach or the liver) without 
losing the least either of their beauty or 
charm ; whereas it is quite certain that the 
ordinary woman would inevitably emerge 
from such adventures in a dirty and dis- 
hevelled condition, not fit to touch with a 
pair of tongs ! Then there must be a curtain 
at the end of every instalment ; whether that 
same instalment be long or short ; and the 
end must be the conventionally blissful 
entrance of the lovers into the haven of 
matrimony ! " 

Mr. Armstrong was a burly man with a 
strong provincial accent, but his business 
capacities were unmistakable ; and he had 
contrived to make the " Globe Trotter " 
syndicate — at one time an almost bankrupt 
concern — a financial success. 

** Look 'ere, Miss Campion, you're a yoong 
woman with yer waay to maak, an' Aa m a 
good-natur'd mon mysel' ! So Aa doan't 
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privations of my later days have not impaired 
this, and it has been a great factor in my 
success — such as that is. 

*' Still, when I recall the last few years I 
am simply appalled at the risk I ran ! It is 
wonderful that we didn't both die of sheer 
starvation ! How, I — a mere ignorant, half- 
educated country girl — dared struggle for a 
place among the ranks of clever, capable 
writers ; whose competition must necessarily 
extinguish all that is not vital, or perhaps I 
ought to say all that is too stupid to feel 
crushed! There may be no great genius 
now-a-days ; no Shakespeare, whose intuition 
rode triumphantly over blunders geographical 
and scientific ; no lofty-minded Milton ; no 
lyrical Shelley, no classic Keats ! But what 
we lack in quality, we certainly make up for in 
quantity. There are thousands of able writers 
who make it their business to study special 
subjects, and unknown countries ; who are 
sufficiently rich to travel, and sufficiently 
observant to note and assimilate the experi- 
ences of such travels ; who can describe the 
kind of meals which produce the character- 
istics of a nation, and who can give at the 
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same time each trivial detail of its personal 
habits, dress and morals. 

" Such writing may possess no spark of 
genius, it may even be tedious ; but what 
matter? There is such a thirst for exact 
information now-a-days that it is generally 
valued, and well paid for. Besides these, there 
are all the clever Americans, who in sensation, 
in daring, and, I must confess, in largeness of 
view, are difficult to excel. Perhaps they 
receive more encouragement to aim high than 
we do. Certainly there are books produced 
in their country that our publishers would not 
look at — except indeed they had first made a 
success over there. And after all, my friend, 
the verdict of a publisher as to the money 
value of a book is generally a pretty accurate 
one. He is a business man first of all, and he 
knows the public he caters for. But all this 
does not make for vital work, I fancy ! " 

**So you had a hard fight, you poor child; 
and all the while I was down there in the 
country, leading a lonely life, and only longing 
to know what had become of my poor friend s 
children ! And I dare say you were lonely 
too after you sent little Teddy to school ? " 
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"Lonely?" repeated Rose with some 
sadness ; *' I don't suppose any one could 
have experienced more absolute loneliness! 
The loneliness of a great city is too 
appalling to contemplate. Why, on winter 
afternoons I have often sauntered along 
the quiet streets at twilight, just for the 
sake of seeing what a home looks like! 
Sometimes they forget to draw down the 
blinds for a few minutes ; and — in the fire- 
light — you catch glances of pretty little 
scenes through the windows of middle-class 
houses. Perhaps it is the children's hour ; 
and the mother is playing the piano, while 
they dance — not in set dances — but in their 
own natural, graceful fashion ; like kittens 
playing with balls. Or it may be a pair of 
lovers, newly wed ; her head resting on his 
shoulder ; while they both gaze into the 
heart of the fire, and dream of the blissful 
future they will pass together! Sometimes 
it is merely a commonplace tea-table, set out 
with homely dainties, and a noisy, happy 
family group around it! Oh, how terribly 
outside of life these little glimpses made me 
feel, and yet the fascination of seeing how 
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others lived, drew me to looking again and 
again. Believe me, there is no loneliness 
like the loneliness of a woman who is poor 
and proud, and lives solitary in a great city. 
Had I been a man, it is probable that I 
might have rushed into the nearest public- 
house and drank deeply, for the sake of 
feeling that at least I was one with my kind ; 
but because I was a woman, and a decent 
one, I must perforce keep outside, and be 
content to look at life through other people s 
windows ! " 

She wheeled round upon Mrs. Allison with 
a gesture of appeal. 

" And yet you wonder that I care to con- 
tinue my friendship with a man who has 
shown me so plainly that he cares for my 
society, and who has gone out of his way to 
make life more interesting for me ? " 

Mrs. Allison passed her handkerchief across 
her eyes. 

** No, poor girl, I don't blame you ! You 
must indeed have had a sorrowful and friend- 
less time! But remember that even love 
itself may be bought at too high a price ! " 



CHAPTER III 

THE SYNDICATE 

Rose Campion's preconceived ideas about 
the position held by literary people, and the 
prices paid for high-class work, received some 
severe shocks when the real rough-and-tumble 
of the struggle began. She found that even 
the modest rent demanded for a fourth-floor 
back in Bloomsbury absorbed her week's 
earnii^s, and left her without any money for 
food and ^ik^thit^ ; to say nothing of luxuries 
for the ^lic«e boy :^ie had dependent on 
her, whc bej!«i ^ jwiie A;r^ $ackeii in town 
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to \n5?!: hirr v->f-i^?^»^- ^*- <ii^^ ^li^i«^$^ It 
almO!^r firrAtf* >^ - >^^*i^: vv ;^%: v^^ti- ^^ i^^: :sie 
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and cocoa, a thing that happened a little too 
frequently in those early days. 

Gradually she was obliged to part with all 
her little treasures — the jewellery belonging 
to her mother, the silver trifles which were 
family heirlooms. How she contrived to 
struggle through those first few years she 
never knew ; but occasionally she had a 
stroke of luck ; and her landlady proved 
unusually compassionate, and did not press 
to have the rent paid punctually. 

By an irony of fate, the first article she 
had accepted by a first-class newspaper 
happened to be a realistic account of her 
own visit to a pawnbroker. Following on 
this, she received a commission to write 
about a similar subject in the East-end for 
a society paper which prided itself upon 
its knowledge of all sorts and conditions of 
men. Then, her trick of writing easy verse 
served her in good stead, for occasionally 
she wrote telling advertisements for patent 
medicines. Finally, she tried her hand at 
stories, and met with some small measure of 
success. Emboldened by this, she applied 
for work to a popular syndicate, and her 
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interview with the manager remained one of 
her most amusing memories. 

If she still cherished any pleasant conceit 
about her capabilities before her interview 
with Mr. Armstrong, the manager of the 
''Globe Trotter" syndicate, she lost it 
entirely before this was ended. She was 
treated with such marked contenlpt as an un- 
saleable article, that in the short space of two 
minutes she felt unutterably humiliated and 
crushed. *' It was all very well for amateurs 
to cherish artistic ideas when they could 
afford to publish their own work and secure 
the sale of a sufficient number of copies to 
reimburse the publisher ; but if she required 
to make money — why, that was a different 
matter ! What was really wanted for serials 
was sensation, sensation, sensation ; love 
scenes hot and strong ; all sugar and spice, 
like bride-cake ; with as . little resemblance 
to the real thing as the flowers adorning 
such cake; villains in immaculate evening 
dress wearing diamonds as big as filberts ; 
creatures ruthless and pitiless; and heroes 
uncomfortably guiltless of all the little foibles 
and faults that tend to endear human beings ; 
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faultlessly handsome, and wonderfully strong ; 
and exquisite heroines who endure with 
wondrous patience endless troublesome ad- 
ventures — abductions, imprisonments, brain 
fevers (it is always the brain that gives 
way, never the stomach or the liver) without 
losing the least either of their beauty or 
charm ; whereas it is quite certain that the 
ordinary woman would inevitably emerge 
from such adventures in a dirty and dis- 
hevelled condition, not fit to touch with a 
pair of tongs ! Then there must be a curtain 
at the end of every instalment ; whether that 
same instalment be long or short ; and the 
end must be the conventionally blissful 
entrance of the lovers into the haven of 
matrimony ! " 

Mr. Armstrong was a burly man with a 
strong provincial accent, but his business 
capacities were unmistakable ; and he had 
contrived to make the " Globe Trotter " 
syndicate — at one time an almost bankrupt 
concern — a financial success. 

*' Look 'ere. Miss Campion, you're a yoong 
woman with yer waay to maak, an' Aa'm a 
good-natur'd mon mysel'! So Aa doan't 
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the sale of a sufficient number of copies to 
reimburse the publisher ; but if she required 
to make money — why, that was a different 
matter ! What was really wanted for serials 
was sensation, sensation, sensation ; love 
scenes hot and strong ; all sugar and spice, 
like bride-cake ; with as little resemblance 
to the real thing as the flowers adorning 
such cake; villains in immaculate evening 
dress wearing diamonds as big as filberts ; 
creatures ruthless and pitiless; and heroes 
uncomfortably guiltless of all the little foibles 
and faults that tend to endear human beings ; 
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faultlessly handsome, and wonderfully strong ; 
and exquisite heroines who endure with 
wondrous patience endless troublesome ad- 
ventures — abductions, imprisonments, brain 
fevers (it is always the brain that gives 
way, never the stomach or the liver) without 
losing the least either of their beauty or 
charm ; whereas it is quite certain that the 
ordinary woman would inevitably emerge 
from such adventures in a dirty and dis- 
hevelled condition, not fit to touch with a 
pair of tongs ! Then there must be a curtain 
at the end of every instalment ; whether that 
same instalment be long or short ; and the 
end must be the conventionally blissful 
entrance of the lovers into the haven of 
matrimony ! " 

Mr. Armstrong was a burly man with a 
strong provincial accent, but his business 
capacities were unmistakable ; and he had 
contrived to make the " Globe Trotter " 
syndicate — at one time an almost bankrupt 
concern — a financial success. 

" Look 'ere. Miss Campion, youVe a yoong 
woman with yer waay to maak, an' Aa m a 
good-natur'd mon myselM So Aa doan't 
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mind givin' ye soom vallyable advice ! Loove 
an' sensation, that's what we want, an' what 
we doan't mind givin' the brass for! But 
there's one thing certain — it mun be street- 
forrard stuff, not sootle " 

*' Surely love is subtle sometimes, Mr. 
Armstrong," said Miss Campion, with a 
smile. 

'* Not the sort we want! Leave that for 
'Enery James an' the Mags ! What we 
ask for is what fowks can read without 'avin' 
to study it out for theirselves ; except it's a 
murder mystery, an' then we offer a prize. 
That runs up the circulation grand ! A 
coomly faace, an' a straight figger, an' a 
sweet voice, an' all that ; oh, ay, an' she 
mun be clingin' ; not a lass that thinks 
for hersel', but one more nor a trifle soft, 
that's ready to fall in a chap's arms on the 
slightest provycation, provided he's the 
hero ; but who keeps all the others at a 
horty distance!" 

" But such an impossible creature is rather 
mawkish, isn't she ? " 

Mr. Armstrong screwed up his face in the 
oddest manner, and shut his eyes. 
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**Thear now, ye Ve just hit it! Mawkish 
is the keynote ! Our readers like to wallow 
i' loove, so to speak! Nobry can give it 
them too strong ! So just go home an* foUer 
out my lines, an* coom back when ye Ve got 
summat we can sell ! " 

He patted her on the shoulder, as he opened 
the door, to show her out, for he really was, 
as he declared, a good-natured man ; and 
her handsome, haggard face moved him to 
pity. 

Rose went home and endeavoured to 
follow out his advice, but it was a difficult 
task. Still, others had done it, so she must ! 
She had to live, and to pay her dear little 
lad's school fees. As she said afterwards to 
Mrs. Allison — 

'* I managed it somehow, but it killed any 
capacity I might ever have possessed for 
artistic work I Probably Td never have been 
great ! — I know too well what real greatness 
is to imagine that possible, but I still think I 
might have done honest work — work I need 
not have blushed to own ! But the great 
omnivorous army of fiction readers keeps on 
clamouring for sentiment, sensation, love- 
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making, murder in all forms ; all to be served 
up to it hot, strong and full flavoured! 
Well, when one is poor and must live by one s 
pen, what is one to do? Some may say 
such a life is not a necessity ? Ah, but when 
there are others dependent upon one's efforts 
— others, young, happy, innocent as yet of 
the terrible experiences of the world ? Is it 
not well to give them at least the chance to 
sample life for themselves ? Fate, one fondly 
hopes, may be kinder to them than to us ! 
One cannot just fall on one's sword, and leave 
them in the forefront of the battle! It's all 
right for a Chatterton to slip out of the open 
door by the easy method of poison ; but for 
the rest of us, who have perhaps no such 
certainty of a divine gift that it is better to 
die than degrade, we console ourselves with 
the knowledge that literature is only a small 
part of life, and that it is ever so much easier 
to make a trade than an ideal of one's 
writing ! 

'* But even in that I failed. Mr. Armstrong 
took a couple of stories, and then told me it 
was no use my going on. I didn't pitch it 
strong enough! He had done his best for 
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me, but Vd better stick to journalism ; fiction 
was evidently not my forte. But he gave 
me an introduction which proved useful. 
Then I had the chance of playing ghost to 
a popular author, who is noted for his easy 
style and flowing prose. He worked me 
hard, but he paid a living wage, and I found 
the work interesting. Of course it was 
dishonest, but what would you ? Teddy 
was a darling, but he was always wanting 
things ! When I had done with that work 
the chance of doing the same sort of thing 
for the Duchess of Moolshire came my way. 
But my sacrifice — if sacrifice it were — proved 
useless. Teddy caught measles at school, 
and died from the after effects. The same 
post that brought me the news of his serious 
illness brought me word that an old aunt of 
my father s had died, and had left me all she 
possessed. It wasn't a fortune, but it would 
at least preserve me from having to write 
fiction for newspapers. I paid my landlady 
what I owed, and moved down to her more 
expensive rooms on the first floor. And — and 
Teddy was gone ! There was nothing left 
to work for ! I was free from the grinding 
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cares of poverty, and — and I went down to the 
river, and wished that I had courage thus to 
seek the open door ! But I was too much 
alive. I was afraid of death, horribly afraid ! 
So I lived on ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

A LONDONER BORN AND BRED 

When Miss Campion's circumstances im- 
proved, her acquaintances advised her to 
move westward, urging that it was an im- 
portant matter for a popular writer to have 
an address that sounded well in the ears of 
editors. She declined, however, to consider 
this suggestion ; declaring that as she never 
had been, and in all probability never would 
be, a popular writer, such considerations 
would not materially affect her reputation. 
Mrs. Belldon, her landlady, had been exceed- 
ingly kind and considerate, when the state 
of finances rendered such consideration a 
necessity ; and it would certainly be ungrate- 
ful to desert her now that better fortune had 
come. Where would she have been, but for 
Mrs. Belldon's generosity, she inquired.*^ 
Very often without a roof to shelter her, sleep- 
ing in railway arches, or even amongst that 
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ghostly throng of dying bodies and lost souls 
which nightly frequents the Embankment ! 

She did, however, beg permission to refur- 
nish her rooms, and to have the wax flowers 
under a glass case removed, along with the 
portraits in oil of her landlady and Number 
one, as Mrs. Belldon was wont to designate 
her first husband. This was a task requir- 
ing considerable delicacy of treatment ; but 
was happily accomplished, and a few good 
photographs from the pictures of Watts ; a 
statuette of a Forest Dryad Rose had brought 
from Florence ; some artistic drapery, and 
half-a-dozen chairs of simple design, sufficed 
to transform her sitting-room into the sem- 
blance of a home. 

Mrs. Belldon, the landlady, was a source 
of continual delight to Miss Campion. Her 
quaint mannerisms, those of a Londoner of 
seventy years ; her odd, good-natured, yet 
cynical views of life ; her entire absence of 
h's even, greatly amused the north-country 
girl. Mrs. Belldon was rather deaf, a deafness 
which occasionally proved convenient, and 
seldom interfered with her thorough acquaint- 
ance with passing events. She was short 
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and stout ; must have been comely in bygone 
days ; wore her hair in an elaborately arti- 
ficial plait on the top of her head, and had 
a trick of casting her globular black eyes 
upwards and allowing them to rove round 
the ceiling during her conversation. Seldom 
indeed did they meet the gaze of those to 
whom she talked ; but Rose fancied that the 
reason of this was that their owner did not 
wish to notice any interruption of her long 
discourses. She preferred to do all the 
talking herself. 

She used to drift into Rose's room when 
she knew her lady lodger to be alone, pro- 
fessedly to cheer her up, which she did 
by a description of the many misfortunes, 
various illnesses and accidents occurring 
amongst her numerous acquaintances. Miss 
Campion declared she must save them up for 
this purpose. Rose's sense of humour, how- 
ever, rendered even the most gruesome anec- 
dotes endurable when they were interspersed 
with the quaint comments of her landlady. 
For Mrs. Belldon was, in her way, somewhat 
of a philosopher. 

Strangely enough — despite the fact that 
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she had a most profound contempt for men, 
and the most cynical views on the subject of 
matrimony — she yet advocated the subjection 
of woman (or was it man) by the same 
old method ; and constantly amused Miss 
Campion by lamenting that lady's condition 
of single blessedness. 

** Wyever you can't tyke up with a nice, 
rosy-cheeked young gentleman like Mr. 
Messenger, I can't think. Miss Campion," 
she continually said, rather to Rose's annoy- 
ance, who had more than sufficient banter on 
the ** poet of woman's " account. But Mrs. 
Belldon regarded Reynold Messenger with 
favour ; and always spoke of him as of some 
pretty doll which she entreated her lady to 
buy. " I'm quite sure 'e'd be no trouble 
about the 'ouse, an' not want no amusin', or 
anythin', with 'is piano, an' guitar, an' singin'. 
Good as keepin' a canary, I call it, an' no 
bother of cleanin' out the cage, an' sweepin' 
the seed up off the carpet." 

"Great Pan! if he only heard you," mur- 
mured Rose to herself, " and he thinks he's 
the poet of the century ! " 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Belldon caught 
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the murmur. It was one of the peculiarities 
of her deafness that she frequently heard 
what was not meant for her ears, so now she 
rolled her eyes about, and grinned signifi- 
cantly. 

** Lor' bless yer, 'e wouldn't be a man if 'e 
didn't ! They're all mide that wy ! Wy, even 
Belldon, 'e thinks 'e'd myke a better Prime 
Minister than the one wot we've got ! An' as 
for the generals durin' the war, you'd ha 
thought that Napoleon wasn't in it w'ere 'e 
kime in ! But we didn't ought to grudge 'em 
their conceit. Miss Campion. It's wot keeps 
'em goin', even if it doesn't keep 'em strite ! " 

When Lord Langton began to call upon 
her lodger, Mrs. Belldon at first felt honoured 
because she liked the sound of his title ; but 
she pretty soon formed a poor estimate of 
him, which she took considerable pains to 
impress upon Rose. 

** Wy, I do declare. Miss Campion, 'e's no 
more like a lord than Belldon is, wich last 
isn't sayin' much, I do assure you ; for a 
commoner-Iookin' man you never see, an' 
'ow I came to tyke up with 'im, seein' wot 
my first wos, I know no more than the man 
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in the moon ! But it s nyture, I suppose, an' 
women 'ave their soft toimes, syme as other 
silly anymals, an' if one keeps single, one 
gets it thrown up at one, as 'ow one carn't 
get a 'usbin' ! But as for foolin* round with a 
married man — wich I'm told by them that 
know Lord Langton is — I don't 'old with it, 
an' so I tell yer. Miss ! Not meanin' no dis- 
respect to you, who I know quite well to be 
a good young lady, an' not like some of them 
flighty ones wot don't care who they leads on 
if it only amooses 'em ! But just you take 
my advice, Miss Campion, an' marry one of 
them nice young men wot's so keen after 
you!" 

** But I thought you didn't approve of 
marriage at all ? " returned Rose. 

** Lor', Miss, you've took me up all wrong. 
In such a case as yours, it's all right. 'Tisn't 
as if you'd 'ave to worry about yer bread an' 
butter. An' it's wonderful wot money does 
to smooth the w'eels of life. As for me, 
I've made my bed, an* must lie on it, tryin' 
my best to avoid the 'ard lumps ! Lor', Miss, 
it aifi't no manner of use a-frettin' over spilt 
milk ! If you've got a dog or a cat about the 
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premises, best call 'em to lick it up ; that'll 
prevent waste — in a manner o' speakinM 
Not but wot I don't deny I felt it orful wen 
my first 'usban' went off quite sudden, as you 
may say ; 'im avin' eat a 'earty meal the 
night before ; an' glad am I now I didn't 
grudge it 'im, although pork wos dear that 
winter, owin' to a sort of influenza among the 
pigs — but then 'e wos a good man to me, and 
never grudged me bite or sup ! Wen I wos 
courtin' 'im, you wouldn't b'leeve the good 
times we 'ad ! An' 'e wos koind to my people 
too, for my sake. Wy, I remember once, 'ow 
'e sed we'll tyke the old girl (my mother, 
yer know) a bottle of port from Short's, 'cos 
'e knew it wos good there through 'avin' 
sampled it so frequent 'isself — but Lor', 
before we got to the Park — it bein' a very 
'ot day — we both felt thirsty an' tired, an' 
kep' a-lookin' an' a-longin* at the bottle ; till 
'e says, quite casual like : * 'Spose we tries it, 
'Annah Harrabella ? ' an' I didn't say no, ye 
may be sure ; so down we sits ourselves 
under a tree, and tries it so effeckshually that 
we 'ad to throw away the bottle, an' say 
nothin' about it to mother ! That's the sort 
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of man for me, Miss, free 'anded an' liberal to 
every one ! '' 

" But sometimes such generosity is merely 
a form of selfishness, Mrs. Belldon ! If I 
recollect rightly, he left you to face the world 
without a penny ? *' 

The landlady twisted her apron around her 
hands for a minute or so while she considered 
this much-lauded attribute of generosity in a 
new light. Her eyes went up to the ceiling, 
and roved over its smoky surface in per- 
plexity. Suddenly she gave a sigh of relief. 

*'An' wot better's Belldon, Td loike to 
know? 'Ere 'as 'e bin a-payin' into a 
club for years an' years, an' never a penny 
back ! The ^ H acorns ' they call theirselves, 
a ' Sick an' Haccident Club.' I tell you, 
Miss, that all the money 'e's pyed away pre- 
parin' for a melodramar wot never 'appens, 
might 'a' bought us a 'ouse long ago ! ' Wy 
don't you go an' catch somethin' infeckshus,' 
I ses to 'im, * or get smashed up in a hacci- 
dent or somethin' loike thet ; then you'd 'ave 
a bit o' money comin' in every week ! ' An' 
'im bein' the lift man at a City ware'us one 
'ud fancy it would come easy enough ? " 
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" Come, come, Mrs. Belldon, don't make 
yourself out to be so heartless, for I won't 
believe you ! A fine outcry you d make, 
if anything really was to happen to your 
husband ! " 

But Mrs. Belldon's deafness was very 
convenient when she did not care to be 
interrupted, and accidents, illnesses, and 
sudden deaths were topics as congenial to 
her as oil to a sardine. 

'* Thet s just wot I say, Miss, some folks 
*as all the luck ! There wos Mary Simmons, 
a neighbour of mine, wen we lived down 
Tooting way, 'er man 'ad only pyed two 
years into 'is club, wen 'e wos run over by a 
brougham in Balham 'igh road, an 'ad two 
ribs an' a leg broke ! Ten shillin's a week, 
'e 'ad for more than a year, an' the gentleman 
whose carriage it wos, allowed 'im an extra 
five, so they were quite comfortable ; for she 
could make a tidy bit 'erself gettin' up shirts 
an' collars. Much good it did 'er though, 
for she took it to 'eart so that she began to 
drink ; for 'e'd bin a fine-lookin' man, an' 
six foot, an' as strite as a poplar, an' to walk 
out with a cripple wos more than she could 
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stand ; an' they squabbled about it till the 
pore man drowned hisself in a pond on 
Clapham Common, one winter's day, so she 
wos done out of his insurance money after 
all, an' 'ad nothin' but the burial club to fall 
back on ! " 

Miss Campion had by this time supped 
full of horrors ; although she could not help 
smiling at the grim humour of the narrative. 

" Don't tell me any more ! " she cried, 
close to her landlady's ear ; " I like better to 
hear of the kind and generous things poor 
people do for each other; and you know 
there are many instances of these you repeat 
to me when you are in the mood." 

Not being in the mood for soft sayings, 
however, Mrs. Belldon withdrew, after in- 
quiring what Miss Campion was likely to 
want in the way of refreshment that evening. 



CHAPTER V 

THE * WEARIED PILGRIMS ' 

Rose derived considerable amusement from 
a club of which she had recently become a 
member. Some of her acquaintances urged 
her to join, and she did so as soon as her 
funds permitted, for the " Wearied Pilgrims " 
was select, and consequently expensive. 
Expensive, that is, as to membership and 
entrance fee ; otherwise, you might dine 
there for a shilling, tea for fourpence, and 
lunch for eightpence. Lady Laurence — an 
extremely up-to-date member of the titled- 
amateur-sisterhood-of-letters — had started it 
in opposition to an older and less progressive 
club, which she had left because it rejected 
with scorn several of her suggestions. 

The "Wearied Pilgrims'' was a mixed 
club ; where the most daring subjects were 
discussed with a freedom somewhat alarming 
to many of the members who had still some 
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prejudices left in favour of modesty. Once 
or twice Miss Campion had preferred to 
retire when such discussions took place, but 
as a rule the wit and humour — the latter not 
always good — served as a stimulus to her 
powers of expression. And there she made 
several interesting acquaintances, and one or 
two actual friends. It was there that she first 
met Nora Dartley, a lady journalist of smart 
appearance and smarter conversation ; and 
Reynold Messenger, the poet of women, who 
promptly fell in love with, and proceeded to 
immortalize her in his Beauty Cameos, a small 
but extremely choice collection of poems about 
women, bound in a peculiar, coarse-grained 
leather, and with considerably more margin 
than matter on the rough-edged sheets. 
There also came the clever Socialist writer, 
Matthew Brand, who was wont to stand in 
front of the fire, and expound his views in a 
loud voice to an admiring — but occasionally 
dissenting — audience. To the discussions in 
which he took part came also his wife, to 
listen and admire, or perhaps reprove, for 
report averred that she ruled him pretty 
rigidly. She was a severe-looking woman, 
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who dressed as though oWiged to study 
every penny she spent, instead of being the 
possessor of a fortune in her own right, as 
the only daughter and heiress of a wealthy 
brewer. She considered Matthew to be the 
greatest orator of his time ; an opinion in 
which the sentiments of the couple heartily 
agreed. She was considerably older than 
her spouse, and had set herself the congenial 
task of reforming his ideas of morality ; 
which, to her puritanical training, appeared 
perfectly distressing. In vain did he attempt 
to convince her that his position in the van- 
guard of Progress demanded a certain 
breadth of view, and that the articles he 
wrote for the press must be kept abreast of 
the prevailing thought of the day. She 
declined to read his articles, and never 
ceased urging him to give up journalism and 
go in for politics instead. Parliament ought 
to be the goal her husband aimed at, not the 
editorship of a mere newspaper, however 
great such newspaper might be. There was 
to her something solid and respectable about 
a seat in the House, especially if it were 
one held as a Tory stronghold ! Had she 
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completely understood before marriage what 
revolutionary opinions he held, she would 
certainly never have consented to become his 
wife. When, as frequently happened, she 
aired her grievances, Matthew Brand replied 
with a groan. Tory stronghold, for a rabid 
Socialist ! Women were certainly the most 
inconsistent and foolish of creatures ! They 
never understood the meaning of the word 
principle, much less honour! But, although 
he was in his way famous, Brand had hitherto 
made very little money by his writings ; so 
though he might rage inwardly, he was forced 
to temporize in order to keep her *^ in good 
humour. He had married money deliber- 
ately, and he fully intended to reap the benefit 
of it ; since he was, in spite of his socialistic 
theories, rather fond of good living and 
luxurious surroundings. 

When Mrs. Belldon departed, Miss Cam- 
pion felt that a little distraction would be 
pleasant, so went off to the club ; for it was 
a night when a good many people were 
likely to be present. Sure enough, she 
found a large party there, smoking cigarettes 
and talking in the liveliest manner. Matthew 
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Brand held the post of honour before the fire, 
while his wife sat close by, prim and upright 
on her chair ; to see that he behaved himself 
properly, as little Jack Felter, the song- writer, 
mischievously whispered to Rose. Jack had 
been one of Brand s most intimate friends 
before his marriage ; but unfortunately for the 
duration of their friendship Mrs. Brand did 
not regard it with the eyes of favour, simply 
because the lyrics Jack composed were 
generally embodied in some musical comedy ; 
and for all things theatrical the good lady 
cherished a holy horror. But her husband 
held the^floor, and she listened intently. 

**0h, yes, we talk glibly about Empire 
building," he said, in a loud, unmelodious 
voice, ** whilst we allow the whole edifice at 
home here ta^cjrumble to bits for lack of a 
few judicious repairs ! Why, man alive ! 
England always reminds me of a loaf of 
French bread, where you have yards and 
yards of crust puffed up to appear sub- 
stantial, )?ut it*3 all a hollow mockery ! 
There's nothing but crust, no solid crumb 
inside ; it s only good for tooth exercise, but 
terribly unsatisfying to the belly ! '* 
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** Yet the ouvriers contrive to keep fairly 
well upon it, and look decidedly more cheer- 
ful than do our workers upon beef and beer," 
argued Jack. 

*'The climate has a lot to do with that. 
Besides, their contentment isn't so thorough, 
after all ! They get full of wind and revolu- 
tionary ideas, which ferment within them 
until things culminate in a general upset of 
the Government, which relieves matters for a 
time ! And as I said before, it's easier to be 
happy and healthy in a dry atmosphere than 
in that of a perpetual washing-day ! " And 
he waved his hand in the direction of windows 
obscured by fog. 

** Holy Moses ! how cold and how hot it 
can be in Paris, sometimes ! " exclaimed Jack 
Felter. ** Don't you remember how we sat 
and shivered in the Bois de Boulogne that 
night in June, when we went to hear 
Cerise " 

** So that's where you were when you pro- 
fessed to be too deeply engaged in studying 
low-class life in the boulevards to find time 
to take me to the Opera ! " interrupted Mrs. 
Brand, with an ireful glance at her husband. 
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Men are more loyal to each other than 
women, and Felter, seeing how he had 
allowed the domestic animal to escape, en- 
deavoured to retrieve his indiscretion by- 
chattering on. 

''And don't you remember, Mrs. Brand, 
how hot it turned on the following day? 
We were as limp as seaweed, and simply sat 
in the courtyard of the hotel and drank eau 
Sucre until sunset ? " 

** I've no doubt you both required a cooling 
beverage after the previous night's dissipa- 
tion," returned Mrs. Brand severely ; " my 
husband cannot take even a glass of port at 
home without being upset for days, and yet 
at these cafds I'm told you pay nothing for 
your seat, but are expected to take it out in 
deleterious liquors. But, of course, where an 
improper singer like La C6rise is concerned, 
there is no folly or expense too great to be 
incurred ! Not that I blame you, Mr. Felter. 
My husband is old enough to be your father, 
and ought to have known better than to lead 
you into scenes of vice ! " 

** Good Heavens ! what are you making 
all the bother about?" cried Brand, stung 
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past endurance. " Haven't I to go every- 
where for my paper — everywhere, that is — ah 
— proper — and, as for La Cerise, she's quite 
the rage in London now, and even royalty 
has deigned to patronize her entertain- 
ment ! " 

Mrs. Brand was what her husband called 
** hopelessly middle-class " in her ideas as to 
the rights of royalty to a special code of 
morality, or she might have said a good deal 
more on the subject. As it was, she con- 
tented herself with inquiring why on earth 
her husband had not invited her to accom- 
pany him to the cafd if it was such a refined 
entertainment he went to see } He replied 
that although La Cerise herself might be 
quite correct, there were others who appeared 
at such entertainments who were — not quite 
so — well, he might even confess that they 
were slightly vulgar ; and English ladies 
were as well away! 

" But, at any rate, it's neither Paris nor its 
singers we are discussing at the present 
moment ! For any favour let us mend mat- 
ters at home, before we begin to find fault 
with our neighbours across the Channel ! • I 
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tell you plainly that unless we get a better 
form of government, and cease to groan be- 
neath the tyranny of a County Council whose 
schemes have hitherto proved expensive, 
futile, and soul-crushing, we shall continue to 
groan under a system which glories in grind- 
ing out individualism, reducing intellect to 
one dead level of mediocrity, by a rotten 
process of cramming, which they presume 
to call education, and by keeping alive incubi 
in the shape of lunatics and incapables, and 
allowing them to go on breeding a race of 
decadents ! Was that the manner in which 
the Spartans or the Greeks built up their 
great nations, I venture to ask?" 

'* Perhaps you would like us to kill off the 
superfluous females in infancy like as the 
Chinese do ? *' interposed Miss Doldrum, 
with a frown. She was a woman's suffrage 
lady, and disapproved of Brand's opinions 
on principle, because he declared that the 
average brain-power was greater in the male 
than in the female. 

'* Well, there's something to be said even 
for that ! " he returned. " Why, poor things, 
should they live on under the present 
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impossible conditions — forcing their way into 
positions for which Nature has totally un- 
fitted them, simply because the stupid laws 
forbid them to carry out their rightful 
destinies ! " 

**And pray what are their rightful des- 
tinies?" asked Miss Doldrum loftily. 

She had a shrewd idea what the answer 
would be, and was determined to make him 
confess it, so that he should receive a dress- 
ing at his wife's hands. And he, too intent 
upon airing his opinions, fell into the trap 
straightway. 

"Why, as mothers of the future race, of 
course/' he replied. " How was it that the 
Hebrews were so strong and unconquerable 
a people ? Do we ever read of old maids in 
the Bible ? " 

"Mr. Brand, is it possible that I hear 
you commending the wicked practice of 
polygamy ? " inquired his wife, rising ma- 
jestically from her seat, and gazing at him 
with ire in her glance. " Well, I'm surprised 
you're honest enough to declare your real 
opinion in such an open manner ! " 

** My dear, you quite misunderstand my 
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argument," cried Brand, a coward at once ; 
"personally I don't agree with polygamy, 
but in building up a great nation many 
things we should otherwise consider objection- 
able prove themselves to be necessary. But 
really, you are too foolish ! It puts an end 
to all discussion if one is to be taken literally 
in every case ! " 

Mrs. Brand's only rejoinder was a sullen 
one. She retired, declining further argu- 
ment. 

'*When youve quite done with this ob- 
jectionable discussion you'll find me in the 
refreshment- room," she stated in freezing 
tones. "I am going there now to have a 
cup of coffee and a sandwich." 

" I fancy our friend will find one wife 
more than sufficient," murmured Jack in the 
ear of Miss Doldrum ; then, having pity 
upon Brand, whose chagrin was all too plainly 
visible, he began to criticize a new novel by 
a woman writer, which was being much talked 
of at the time. 

** It's about. as slovenly a production as was 
ever turned out," he declared ; ** but you'll 
see that it'll take, all the same ! There are 
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both imagination and wit in it, and, after all, 
isn't that what we want? I used to think 
that style was everything. Now I learn 
from a somewhat severe critic that any de- 
votion to style is absolutely disastrous to 
success ; that it may be attained at too great 
a cost ; may, during the process of such 
attainment, suffer through the elimination 
of all the qualities which render literature 
of any value to humanity. He declares 
that beliefs, convictions, sympathies die out 
from such brightly-polished work, as the 
sparks die out from a piece of wood under a 
cooling breeze, until nothing remains to warm 
or inspire a reader ; and that art for art's 
sake, instead of art for the sake of truth is 
the falsest doctrine that ever misled the neo- 
phyte in literature. So Vinnie Menson's 
novel, rough and unpolished as it undoubtedly 
is, will sell by thousands, and shell leap at 
once into fame ! " 

** What is fame 'i " asked Miss Doldrum 
seriously. 

" Hearing one's songs on a barrel organ ! " 
Jack Felter averred. 

** Being quoted by the Tories as a character 
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dangerous to the State," said Brand, who was 
beginning to recover. 

" Having one's photograph in the windows 
as a fashionable beauty,*' prpnounced Nora 
Dartley, who had just entered. 

** There is no such thing as fame for a 
woman writer, now-a-days," declared Miss 
Doldrum. ** Gone are the good old times 
when the authoress of a novel was fSted even 
before it was published, as was Mrs. Charles 
Lenox, upon the completion of her first 
romance. Why, did not the great Doctor 
Johnson himself give a supper at the * Devil ' 
to celebrate the great event ; ay, and sit talk- 
ing of it until morning dawned ? Golden 
days those for clever women, when the wise 
Doctor did not disdain to write prefaces, and 
Goldsmith epilogues, to a mere novel — and a 
novel I am quite sure nobody could manage 
to read now ! Alas, we women have fallen 
upon evil days ! " 

''There weren't so many of us in the field 
then, my dear. Look at the competition ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Dartley. "Why, do you 
know I caught my cook writing a novel the 
other day, and she told me with great pride 
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that they had already accepted one from her 
pen in the Weekly Horror, and commissioned 
her to write another. I read a few pages, 
and really it wasn't half bad ; there were a 
few mistakes in her description of a society 
function — I fancy she had copied those from 
my uncorrected manuscript — but the writing 
and spelling were infinitely better than my 
own." 

** Fame, especially literary fame of the 
present day, isn't worth having!" and Miss 
Doldrum sniffed loudly. **You leap into it 
at once, if you commit some crime! or if 
you study the criminal classes sufficiently to 
take them for your heroes ! Otherwise you 
may spend a life in hard work, and never 
attain it ! *I know of one such case. It is 
that of a really great writer on English 
country life. He was one of the keenest 
naturalists we have ever had, and an artist 
in words, besides. Yet the recognition he 
obtained, even from the cultured classes, was 
of the scantiest description. I happened to 
be in a neighbourhood where he had spent 
several years of his life in a humble cottage. 
Since then, the village has grown into a 
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fashionable health resort. Nobody living in 
the place seemed to know anything about 
him, and when I asked for one of his books 
at a circulating library there, it did not 
possess a single copy, and the people who 
kept it scarcely knew him by name even ! " 

**Oh, I can quite believe it," returned 
Jack. ** Now, what I want to know is this : 
There never was a time when books of fight- 
ing and adventure were more popular ! You 
simply cannot get danger enough into a 
novel ! Every mode of slaughter has been 
utilized ; from the slow, deliberate poisoning 
of the mediaeval time to the wholesale holo- 
caust of a modern battle ! What does this 
insatiable thirst for blood denote? That's 
what I ask." 

** Why, that's easily answered ! It's neither 
more nor less than a sign of a decadent 
nation. People want to have their thin, poor 
blood stirred by reading about big things — 
fights, horrors, murders, mysteries ! Wasn't 
it just the same in the time preceding the 
downfall of Rome ? In place of gladiators, 
we have wild-beast tamers who thrust their 
heads into lions' mouths, or play cards in 
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their cages; where they had Christian 
martyrs, we have dancing girls who twirl 
their skirts among the same wild beasts — 
not for the sake of religion, truly, but for the 
greed of filthy lucre ! " 

Was the world really growing old and 
decadent? Rose wondered, as she walked 
home through the crowded streets. The 
night was young, and spring was in the air, 
so it was rather difficult to accept such a 
hopeless view of our national condition as 
that so emphatically stated by the Socialists. 
The hansoms flitted by incessantly ; almost 
as incessantly the great lights of the motor 
cars came creeping round the corners, vanish- 
ing into the darkness, but leaving a trail 
of evil-smelling vapour behind ; passers-by 
whistled, or laughed at some joke they had 
just heard ; flower-girls presented baskets 
heaped with bunches of violets — ** Voylets, 
sir, only a penny ! " — plucked possibly beneath 
the olive-trees in the vallon des Fleurs at 
Nice ; or daffodils from the Scilly Isles. 
Here and there a young couple, walking arm- 
in-arm, paused in front of some furniture 
warehouse to settle upon the moss required 
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to line their newly-built nest. Boys rushed 
under the wheels of the omnibuses to cry 
their " Evenin' pypers — Star — Evening N 00$ 
— latest edition ! " All was life, and push, 
and gaiety ! The very air was athrob with 
vitality. Then, as Rose turned into one of 
the quiet Bloomsbury squares, she looked 
up and there were the still, solemn, mystic 
stars shining as they had done over "the 
glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome." When she reached home she 
found that Lord Langton had been there. 
He had left traces of his visit, for her room 
looked like a bower, so full was it of spring 
blooms. She buried her face in a great bowl 
of lilies, and inhaled the very essence of 
awakening spring. No, the world was never 
too old to give birth to new forms of life — 
new nations, new religions ! 

She recalled Charles Kingsley's optimistic 
words upon the subject — 

"While a lip grows ripe for kissing, 
While a moan from man is wrung; 
Know, by every want and blessing, 
That the world is young" — 

and they comforted her. Even suffering 
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meant life, and love was strong and vital as 
ever. Earth was no '' God-forsaken ante- 
room of hell," but a place wherein to develop 
our higher selves, to learn sympathy, charity, 
universal kinship, above all — love ! 



CHAPTER VI 

A LADY JOURNALIST 

If Miss Campion had few friends, there 
were a good many people who found her 
society congenial, and frequently sought it. 
She had not been such a success in the 
literary world as to render other women 
writers envious ; consequently, they had no 
scruples upon breaking in upon her working 
hours with their o^yn grievances. She 
possessed a certain strength that made her a 
comfortable leaning-post for weaklings. Men 
liked to talk to her because she listened to 
their artless — or perhaps artful — confidences 
without a wandering gaze, or a too suddenly 
affected enthusiasm ; while those of her own 
sex hastened to pitch their worries — small 
and great — upon her occasionally reluctant 
shoulders ; confident that she would respect 
their secrets, without in return demanding 
either their patience or sympathy for any 
troublesome affairs of her own. 

55 
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So she became popular ; the morbid pride 
which was the principal cause of her own 
reticence being of a kind which the world 
finds easy to forgive. The one unpardonable 
fault in a woman is a tendency to talk about 
her own affairs when some one wants her to 
listen to theirs ! Mrs. Dartley used to say so, 
and she had certainly studied the subject. 

Mrs. Dartley was the nearest approach to 
a woman friend that Rose had, except her 
dear Mrs. Allison, who had only recently 
come to London. Mrs. Dartley had a pretty 
little flat in Kensington, and wrote sweet 
little feminine articles for the Cream of 
Society y a fashionable lady s paper, that paid 
its contributors according to the position they 
held in the smart set ; relying upon peeresses 
and plutocrats for its immense circulation. 

Rose often wondered why so fashionable 
a person as Nora Dartley cared to come all 
the way to Bloomsbury to visit her ; and 
expressed this wonder once ; whereat the 
pretty little woman laughed. 

** You don't set much value on your own 
charm, my dear," she said, then with a sudden 
fierceness, ** besides, I hate the whole show, 
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if you did but know it ! This is about 
the only place where I dare let myself go ! 
Besides, I like you, though you are a hermit- 
crab and won't allow one to come inside your 
shell far enough to really know you ! " 

Miss Campion laughed, as she looked at 
the small, exquisitely dressed figure reclining 
in the big arm-chair, and following with its 
wide-open blue eyes the smoke rings which 
it slowly expelled from a cigarette ; and she 
was a little puzzled by the contrast between 
the appearance and the wild, revolutionary 
sentiments so frequently uttered by the rosy 
lips that held the cigarette. 

'* Oh, it's all very well to laugh. Rose, but 
you don't know what I suffer from my 
wretched position," the smoker exclaimed ; 
** silly people are always writing to me, 
asking questions about things they ought to 
have known from their cradles ; about how 
to manage babies with croup, and how to 
bake oatmeal scones, and how to make their 
own dresses, and such " 

** Well, I suppose you tell them ?" 

** But I don't know such things myself," 
returned the lady, opening her eyes more 
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widely; "I never had any babies, thank 
goodness ; and oatmeal is abhorrent to me in 
every form, and as for my dresses — I always 

have them from Paquin oh, yes, I know 

you think me extravagant, but there's no one 
else can suit me! Besides, it's all such 
tommyrot ! The people who ask these silly 
questions don't really want to know ! As a 
rule, they can well afford to pay people to do 
things, only they want to pose for domesti- 
city, and so think it the correct thing to worry 
poor little me ! As though I hadn't enough 
without ? That young fool Billy Norton's 
making trouble ! He shadows me every- 
where, and my old man is inclined to cut up 
rough ; although I tell him it's all in the way 
of business, and without old Norton's money 
the paper couldn't go on for a week, and I'd 
be minus my salary ! And poor old Hugh 
is making nothing to speak of, because of 
this slump in Kaffirs! Don't you see it's 
awkward ? " 

" But you surely haven't encouraged the 
boy?" 

** Well, perhaps — a trifle now and again, 
just to keep him sweet tempered ! It's all 
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very well, but one must throw them a bone 
now and then, or they'd make it nasty for us ! 
You've kept out of it, but you know how 
things are all the same ! Men hate women 
as instinctively as terriers hate cats! It's 
born in them, and they simply can't help it ! 
Still, a world without cats would be savour- 
less to terriers, and I suppose it's pretty 
much the same with the others ! I know the 
brutes, bother them ! " 

'* And yet you're so popular with men ? " 
**That's just why ! I know exactly where 
I am with them and can deal with them 
accordingly! When the female creature 
belongs to them, body and soul, they're 
content to pet and feed it. In old days they 
paid us florid compliments in order to conceal 
their real contempt ; now-a-days, the modern 
man is more honest, and less pleasant ! He 
abuses us for usurping his privileges of loose 
morals and latchkeys ; cries out against our 
clubs and cigarettes, and declares us to be 
unsexed, because we refuse to stay at home 
and cut holes in his socks for the pleasure 
of darning them, or cook him bad dinners, so 
as to give him a pretext for grumbling ! " 
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" My dear Nora, you talk wildly, and, if 
you'll allow me to say so, a trifle illogically 
into the bargain ! I don't wonder your 
husband complains ! " 

'* Bless you, I don't air these views before 
him, or indeed in any place but this ! There's 
no sense in being too previous ! Evolution 
ought to be slow, not volcanic! I'm some- 
thing of a philosopher, and don't care to 
knock my head against a wall. Besides, like 
the rest of the cat tribe, I love to lie soft, 
and feed daintily, and have a good time 
altogether ; so I affect to be quite content 
to take a lower place, and let them make a 
plaything of me ; but all the time, mind you, 
I'm just making them go my way, and do 
what I want!" 

'' And don't you find that sort of thing de- 
moralizing ! Why, it's absolutely living a lie ! " 

'* Oh, my dear, don't be high-falutin' ! 
We're all slaves to feminine conventions, and 
of course we've developed the vices of our 
condition ! It comes naturally to us through 
heredity ! Why, only yesterday I watched a 
well-dressed male child of about five push a 
pretty little girl off the pavement almost in 
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front of a motor ommbus, which ^e just 
escaped by taking a flying leap backwards. 
She didn't make the least outcry, but just 
gazed at him with her big round eyes, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, threw her arms 
about his neck and kissed him ! " 

" How swe« of her ! He ought to have 
been whipped though ! " 

" Ah, but wait until I give you the sequel ! 
Her sweetness was not aU unstudied! It 
paid her in the long run, for — touched by 
her generosit)' — he shared with her a large 
box of chocolates he held, actually feeding 
her with one huge bonbon after another ; 
while she stood, mouth agape, like some 
greedy, callow nestling, waiting for worms. 
* Freddy naughty to push Nelly,' I heard her 
exclaim, * but Nelly doesn't mind, 'cause 
Freddy got the chocolates ! ' Well, you see 
that exactly represents my own frame of 
mind ! A few hard pushes don't matter much 
one way or another ; and anyway we've got 
to endure them 'cause * Freddy's got the 
chocolates ! ' " 

"Who would guess that you were such a 
cynic ? You look so sweedy feminine ! " 
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" No one, fortunately, or Othello's occupa- 
tion would be gone ! But you haven't told 
me yet what I am to do with Billy Norton ? '* 

" Oh, I don't think you require any advice 
from me ; and if I gave it, you wouldn't take 
it ! You are quite able to dangle him on a 
bit of string without letting him drop ! " 

** But the string may get entangled ? It's 
all very amusing, but for my hubby ! I don't 
want any scandal — at least any big scandal, 
for he'd never stand it ! And I — well, I don't 
want to drive him quite to extremities — 
especially just now, poor old boy — when he 
is down on his luck." 

Miss Campion had been studying the 
speaker attentively for the last few minutes, 
and now laughed outright. Her friend 
looked at her reproachfully. 

'* I gave you credit for more feeling. Rose," 
she said in an injured voice ; " really I don't 
see what there is to laugh at in the worries of 
a friend ! Surely you might assume the virtue 
of sympathy, even though you have it not ! " 

** So I will, when I find it necessary, my 
dear! At present, I don't see anything to 
be very sorry about ! " 
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" So much for different points of view ! 
But of course the misfortunes of others are 
easily endured ! Still, I expected better 
things of you ! Isn't it bad enough in all 
conscience — the plight I am in ? I feel as 
though I were standing upon the brink of a 
volcano which might at any moment erupt 
and engulph me ! " 

** Oh, no ! Things will soon right them- 
selves ! Tm quite easy about you ! " 

'* What makes you easy ?*' 

*' A discovery I made a short time ago!" 

*' A discovery ? What is it, pray ? '* 

" Ah, that I don't mean to tell you yet ! 
It would spoil everything ! " 

Mrs. Dartley shrugged her shoulders. 
Then, woman-like, she proceeded to carry 
the war into the enemy's country. 

" Well, if you won't, you won't, and there's 
an end on't ! But you're extremely provoking, 
with your Sphinx-like attitude, and cryptic 
utterances ! And it isn't as though you were 
so very immaculate yourself! I'm not the 
only person who can dangle a puppet success- 
fully ! What about Lord Langton ? He's 
rather heavy for a puppet, isn't he?" 
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Rose drew herself up. *'What about 
Lord Langton ? " she repeated. 

'* Oh, don't go and get huffy ! I always 
stick up for you, my dear, behind your back, 
let them say what they like ! But you know, 
people will talk." 

'* So I perceive ! " 

** Well, you see, it's such a new thing to 
find him taken up with a woman — at least, 
one of your sort ! He's not a bit literary or 
artistic, so far as I know ! Perhaps he may 
be a bit philanthropic though ? What makes 
the attraction — to you I mean.-^ I can 
understand his when I look at you ! " 

''Must there always be a substantial reason 
for a friendship ? " 

*' No — no ! Still, he's about the last man 
I should have thought you'd care for ! You're 
so super-sensitive in some ways, and he — 
how shall I describe him ? I really like the 
fellow myself, so I don't care to say he is 
coarse-fibred, yet I don't know any other 
word that meets the case so entirely ! " 

Miss Campion smiled. 

*' Say it if you like ! It doesn't hurt me! 
But if you knew me better you'd perceive 
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that you have given the strongest possible 
argument in his favour ! Langton is restful, 
simply because he doesn't split hairs, or walk 
on tiptoe for fear of injuring one s suscepti- 
bilities, or shocking one's prejudices! Oh, 
my dear, if you only knew what IVe suffered 
from the curse of overstrung nerves in myself 
and others ! Isn't it soothing to be with a 
man who is straightforward and objective in 
his way of looking at things, who is not for 
ever sliding off on side issues or dissecting 
motives ; who gives out healthy magnetism 
without becoming depleted and wrecked in the 
process ; who overrides one's weak, feminine 
arguments and intuitions with sound common- 
sense ; who seems to master one without 

hesitation ?" Here she paused, as Mrs. 

Dartley laughed in her turn. 

" Well now, you've given yourself away 
pretty thoroughly!" that lady exclaimed. 
" However it's only me, so it doesn't matter ! 
I've no doubt he'd marry you to-morrow if 
he could ; and, after all, it's awfully hard on a 
man like that to have a morphia-maniac for 
a wife, and one who hates him into the 
bargain ! There's so much of the brute in 
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him that I wonder he hasn't throttled her long 
ago!" 

" Ah, there's where you do him an in- 
justice! He's too strong to be cruel! It's 
weaker men who do these things! I don't 
believe he ever forgets that she is the pretty 
girl he married for love. No, no, there's a 
strange vein of sentiment in him— of a crude 
and rudimentary kind, I allow! He might 
be — ^probably has been — unfaithful, but he 
could never do anything to hurt her physi- 
cally ! He has great tenderness for all weak 
creatures. Of course I don't say he's clever 
or stimulating! He could no more under- 
stand the complexities of a woman's nature 
than — but what matter? One mustn't ask 
too much ! " 

" Oh, if you want that sort of thing, you 
ought to have married Reynold Messenger ! 
He is the only real poet of woman now-a-days! 
If any one could understand you, it is he* I 
used to fancy once that you two would end 
by falling in love, for you were always spar- 
ring ! He is horribly hard upon us women, 
but I don't suppose you'd have minded that ? " 

"No, I'd have forgiven him his cynicism I" 
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*' Then why ever didn't you, eh ? He was 
quite crazy about you at one time, and 
declared that you were the only woman he 
knew that he wouldn't be sick of in a 
fortnight ! Yes, you really ought to have 
married Reynold Messenger ! " 
** Suppose he never asked me ? " 
" I decline to suppose anything so unlikely! '' 
"Well, it's true, all the same!" Miss 
Campion did not add that she had carefully 
prevented such a question being asked. " But 
don't you think he would be a risky person for 
any woman to marry ? No, not because of what 
you think — ^his inconstancy — that wouldn't 
be so bad as other things ! Do you recollect 
that terrible little story of Hawthorne's about 
the man who discovered a tiny blemish upon 
the beautiful face of the wife he was so 
passionately in love with ; and how he gazed 
and gazed at this tiny blemish, until all the 
other beauties vanished from his sight, and 
he grew to loathe what he had so madly 
loved, and finally killed the poor woman in 
order to escape the sight of the one poor 
little blemish ? Well, that's just the kind of 
man Reynold is ! The discovery of even 
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the smallest blemish in a woman he married 
would outweigh every beauty she possessed, 
whether moral or physical ! " 

** Heaven help the woman he married then, 
for we're all imperfect beings ! Fortunately, 
men love us for our faults more than for our 
virtues! Virtues have a way of being so 
cornery and assertive ! Yes, it would be 
decidedly uncomfortable to marry a poet ! 
He'd be always bothering one to listen to his 
verses, when one wanted to invent a new 
costume ; and if one didn't admire them as 
much as he expected, there'd be ructions or 
sulks i On the whole, I think you were 
right to refuse him! Oh, I don't believe you 
hadn't the chance, whatever you choose to 
tell me! Well, certainly Langton's not likely 
to bore you in that way ! He evidently 
keeps his best side uppermost, and I suppose 
you fondly imagine you're doing him good ! " 

Mrs. Dartley stood up, and stretched her 
arms above her head. 

" Ah, my dear child, that game is as old 
as the world ! When a man tells you he'll 
try to be a better man for your sake, he 
invariably ends by expecting you to be a 
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worse woman for his ! Draw your own 
inference. I never preach ! But you re not 
the sort of girl to take things lightly ; so just 
think it over, and consider whether the game 
is worth the candle ? But I must be off! 
IVe got a page of those odious answers to 
get off before dinner, and then — ^well, Billy's 
sent me a box for the new play at the 
• Sparklet,' and it'll take me all my time to 
persuade Hugh to let me make use of it ! I 
suppose you won't go with me ? " 

Miss Campion shook her head. " I couldn't 
if I would, and I wouldn't if I could ! Don't 
accept it. Send it back." 

" No fear ! And the new piece such a suc- 
cess! All the world's going there to-night, 
and I've got to write about it besides." 

** Get Hugh to take you, then." 

A smile dimpled the cheek of the lady 
journalist. 

'* I wonder if I could ? Queer, isn't it ? 
The only man I can do nothing with is my 
own husband! Such is the sad effect of 
matrimony ! " 

" M — yes. Matrimony on modern lines ! 
Try the old way." 
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"What old way?" 

*'The way you used to manage him when 
you were first married." 

A softer expression crept into Mrs. 
Dartley's eyes. 

** Oh, those were rather jolly days, do you 
know ! We were so young, and, oh, so poor ! 
I was quite content with a shabby gown and 
a seat in the pit; and oh, how we laughed 
when we got back to our four-pair back, and 
supped on coffee and sandwiches ! I believe 
poor old Hugh feels it awfully because fate's 
been hard on him, and he can't give me all 
I want now. But one can't go back, you 
know, however charming the past appears ; 
and, after all, probably it only appears charm- 
ing because it s out of reach ! Oh, bother ! 
I mustn't get sentimental : keep that for 
my love-sick damsels and foolish mothers! 
Good-bye, my child, and take care of your- 
self. I'm only a butterfly of a creature, and 
can flutter above the deep waters of tragedy 
without much harm ensuing. You're made 
of heavier stuff." 

Miss Campion watched her hail a hansom 
and speed westward, then sank back in her 
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chair and began to think. There was a 
great deal of truth in what the little woman 
had said, and Rose was forced to confess 
it. It was true enough that she had no 
airy wings to carry her safely over the deep 
waters ! — granted that such tragic deeps really 
existed. But this Rose had hitherto denied. 
She attempted to work herself up into a state 
of righteous indignation over the matter, and 
wished that people would learn to mind their 
own business. Yet it was passing strange 
that these two persons, Mrs. Allison and 
the lady journalist — the only women who 
had any real liking for her and who were so 
different • in every particular — should give 
her precisely the same warning. 

She herself knew exactly where the danger 
lay. Not from without, and not even from 
within — if it were only a matter of temper- 
ament ? She was quite honest when she 
declared to her old friend that passion — the 
common source of trouble— did not assail her. 
Except through the affections, she was certainly 
singularly cold-natured ! It often appeared 
to her as though people with artistic natures 
were beings set apart from their kind for the 
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fulfilling of their several missions. Surely 
they were intended to stand outside and 
study life from other people's points of view, 
and for this purpose were kept free from 
ordinary temptation ? But at this stage she 
laughed as she remembered that a good many 
of such persons had made shipwreck of their 
own and other lives at the dictates of some 
overmastering passion. 

This very attitude of aloofness was not 
devoid of danger. It was merely a mood 
like the rest. Did she not know too well 
the longing that sometimes possessed her 
to really live, not merely to observe life by 
looking into the minds and hearts of others ? 
Sometimes, indeed, she even longed to be 
carried away by some great wave of emotion, 
to be landed upon what strange shore — what 
undiscovered country ? Besides all this, she 
had her moods of reckless defiance, when 
all the bonds of convention irked her. No 
doubt these moods were fostered by years of 
loneliness and freedom. 

There was so little in her life to interest 
her emotionally. She wearied of continually 
hearing of other people's troubles and small 
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worries. It did seem hard that she should 
have to deny herself the one thing that 
was her very own — her friendship with 
Lord Langton, 

It was with a distinct pang she acknow- 
ledged, after an hours reflection, that it 
would be wiser to see less of him in future ! 
Just as she arrived at this conclusion the 
little lodging-house maid threw open the 
door of her room, and announced in her 
shrill voice — 

** Lord Langton, Miss ! " 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PLATONIC BEGINS 



/ 



Lord Langton was a good-looking man, 
with, however, littk to distinguish him from 
any other young Englishman of his class, 
except the fact that he generally contrived to 
look interested in passing events. Straight- 
limbed and muscular, with blue eyes, and a 
fair skin tanned by exposure to weather ; there 
are dozens of men of the same type to be 
seen every day during the season in the Park 
or Piccadilly. But the expression of alertness 
did serve to differentiate him in some degree 
from his fellows. 

** How do you manage it, Langton ? " asked 
Tommy Ensor, the gilded darling of society 
one morning, regarding him through an 
eyeglass with a feeble and flickering interest. 

" Manage what. Tommy .^ " 

" To escape boredom ? I never saw such a 
fellow ! You might actually be a boy in the 

74 
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'teens, doing his first season ! And oh, what 
a confounded nuisance it all is ! " 

" Think so ? '* returned the other laughing ; 
" if I did, rd chuck it at once ! '' 

" But what would you do instead ? That's 
where the trouble lies! There's positively 
nothing ! " 

*' Nothing ? With politics, and sport, and 
women in the world ? My dear boy, it's a 
thousand pities you happened to be born 
with a gold spoon in your mouth ! It 
would be so much better were you forced 
to work for your living, like lots of other 
decent young fellows ! Then you'd have 
no time to be bored ! " 

Tommy's dull eyes brightened, as they 
followed the stalwart figure striding off at a 
brisk pace towards the club which they both 
frequented. 

** There's something in what he says," 
muttered the gilded youth. " I wasn't bored 
when I was out at the Front, living on a 
ration biscuit a day, and marching through 
mud and sandstorms ! Well, after all, things 
are more evenly divided than those con- 
founded Socialists declare ! Come, that's 
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rather a good idea ! I must remember to tell 
Dagan that ! " 

The Right Honourable Sir Reginald 
Dagan, Tommys brother-in-law, was the 
Radical member for West Harboro' ; and 
Tommy and he sometimes had stiff arguments 
on social questions. 

It was when Miss Campion's fortunes were 
at a decidedly low ebb, and she was playing 
"ghost" for the Duchess of Moolshire, that 
she first met Lord Langton. The Duchess, 
Langton's grandmother, was a lady who had 
periodical impulses towards art and literature. 
She was a sprightly old dame, whose mind 
was occupied with so many different schemes, 
in such rapid succession, as to leave her little 
leisure for the perfecting of any of them. So 
it was that when she began to write at the 
same time a book of travels and a novel about 
the lower classes (which she fondly imagined 
she thoroughly understood through her con- 
tact with factory girls in clubs which she 
founded for East-enders) she soon got into 
terrible difficulties, and was obliged to seek 
for assistance in her dual task. 

Rose had, at this time, to pay for the 
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education of her young brother ; who was 
delicate, and needed careful nourishment; 
and as the girl lived in an atmosphere 
of returned manuscripts she was obliged to 
sacrifice her own dreams of fame to the grim 
necessities of the moment; and hearing 
through Nora Dartley of the Duchess's pre- 
dicament, applied at once, and obtained the 
appointment of private secretary to her 
Grace. The book of travels fell flat, because 
Rose had not visited the places it described, 
and simply corrected the faulty style ; but the 
novel was a great success ; Miss Campion 
knowing a good deal more than the Duchess 
about the struggles and temptations of the 
class it depicted. Her sketches — obtained 
from life while on journalistic expeditions — 
enriched the somewhat passionless prose oi 
the gifted amateur, and filled with astonish- 
ment such of her readers as were personally 
acquainted with her. The " ghost " kept dis- 
creetly in the background ; but was guessed 
at by certain of the great lady's intimates. 
Among these was her favourite grandson, 
who had a habit of dropping in upon her 
at all hours; and who cherished a shrewd 
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suspicion that the handsome girl whom he 
met occasionally in his grandmother's study, 
or on the stairs, was the person really answer- 
able for her Grace s improved diction and 
simpler style. 

Hitherto, he had always avoided the 
literary effusions of his gifted relative ; de- 
claring that he never read any except French 
novels, because he wished to improve his 
knowledge of the language, and the others 
were altogether too tame for his taste; but 
he did take the trouble to peruse her present 
book, and pronounced it to be vastly clever. 
The Duchess would have been charmed by 
the compliment had she not intercepted the 
glance of admiration which Lord Langton 
threw in the direction of her secretary ; who 
sat with her eyes bent down, trying to decipher 
an almost illegible manuscript she was en- 
gaged in typing. But her Grace was no fool ; 
so, without speaking, she merely frowned 
and held up her forefinger behind Rose's 
back ; and when the latter departed, took the 
opportunity to read her grandson a lecture. 

" Now, Langton, just listen to me for a 
minute! I simply won't have you interfer- 
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ing with my secretary/' she began severely. 
"She's quite a respectable girl — as I took 
pains to ascertain before I admitted her to 
my study — and she suits me better than any 
I've ever had! Oh, my dear, you've no con- 
ception what I've suffered from these dread- 
ful board-school girls, with no manners! 
Why, one actually had the impudence to 
inform me that she didn't think my travels 
were worth recording, because I'd never 
done anything hazardous or exciting ; but 
had been wrapped in cotton wool all the 
time; and as for my novels — the grammar 
was shocking, and the diction slovenly — also 
she declared that my views were altogether 
too old-fashioned to attract readers of the 
present day ! And I was paying this creature 
two guineas a week to be rude to me ! Now 
this one is a lady in every sense of the word ! 
She — well, if she finds anything wrong — 

she " 

"Puts your spelling right, Gran, and 
makes no comment," exclaimed Langton 
with a laugh; **well, spelling's not a great 
point in our family ! I'm always being 
pulled up for mine," 
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** More shame for you ! But all this is 
apart from the question! What I want to 
impress on you is that you mustn't try to 
make a fool of her, as Tve no doubt you've 
done of others ! Oh, you needn't look 
angry ! I don't often lecture you, but I 
hear sad tales sometimes! I'm too old to 
expect anything virtuous in what that dread- 
ful Sarah Grand calls a mere man. But 
if you must be naughty, my dear boy, let 
me entreat you to keep to your ballet-girls 
and minxes of that sort! They'll spend 
your money no doubt, but youVe got enough 
and to spare for that ; and you can't disgrace 
your family by marrying one of them, thank 
goodness! But Miss Campion's different. 
She's the sort of woman a man might con- 
ceive a serious passion for, and serious 
passions are apt to lead to tragic issues. 
Do try to remember your unfortunate 
position ? " 

''Oh, confound it! Do you imagine I 
ever forget it?" returned Lord Langton, 
savagely ; then he smiled. " I beg your 
pardon. Gran, but you're a bit rough on 
me, you know ! I'm not quite such a bad 
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lot as you make me out. And I have 
occasional longings for something better. 
Perhaps that's the worst of it ! " he ended 
with a sigh. 

Spite of — or perhaps because of — this 
warning, Rose's proud, dark face had fired 
his imagination, and he found himself in- 
cessantly inventing excuses to visit the 
Duchess's study; or waylaying Miss Campion 
on her homeward path, in order even to 
obtain a glance, or a cool bow in passing. 
It is probable that the worst thing the 
Duchess could have done was to render her 
secretary forbidden fruit to a man of Lang- 
ton's turn of mind. He was sated with easy 
conquests ; and the idea of a prolonged 
siege charmed him. 

Then the worldly-minded old dame com- 
mitted a second blunder by repeating the 
warning to her secretary. 

** Lord Langton's rather a pleasant sort of 
fellow," she declared, glancing furtively from 
under her spectacles, '* but there's no denying 
the fact that he's been rather wild ; and it does 
no woman good to be seen about with him — 
no woman except she be of his own class, I 

d 
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mean! — at least — now, don't stick out your 
chin in that proud way, Miss Campion, for 
I really don't wish to offend you! But I 
feel a certain responsibility all the same, and 
it is my duty to give you a word of warning." 

Rose regarded her adviser calmly ; and if 
annoyed, contrived to hide her displeasure. 

** And does your Grace also feel a re- 
sponsibility with regard to Lady Muriel.*^" 
she inquired. " I saw them go into the 
billiard-room together a few minutes ago." 
Her tone was so studiously unemotional that 
it was not until long afterwards that the 
Duchess discovered a latent satire in the 
question. Then, it made her furious ! Had 
this penniless girl the audacity to imagine 
that the same rules of conduct should serve 
to govern her life as those appertaining to 
the granddaughter of a duchess ? 

**That is begging the question. Miss 
Campion," she answered ; *' Langton is 
Muriels cousin, and for the sake of the 
family she will have to associate with him ; 
so long at least as he keeps within bounds, 
and creates no public scandal. Besides, 
Muriel will take no harm. She is a saint !" 
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" While I am a sinner ? I see. But if 
he's so likely to prove dangerous to my 
peace of mind, would it not have been wiser 
to refrain from introducing us ? '* 

Her Grace frowned. This girl was de- 
cidedly too clever — too logical. Logical 
women were a mistake. 

"You misunderstand me wilfully, Miss 
Campion. There are certain rules govern- 
ing society which you ought at least to be 
cognizant of One is that a man s private 
life is of no importance to any one but him- 
self, unless it becomes a public scandal. And 
that is happily not the case with that of 
Lord Langton. He is merely, as I said, a 
— well, a little wild — and there are certain 
excuses to be made for him upon which I 
need not enlarge at present. But had I 
not considered you a sensible young person 
I would certainly have kept you apart ; 
and even now, I rely upon your inherent 
good taste to point out the proper way to 
comport yourself should Lord Langton con- 
tinue to make advances to you. Enough 
of a painful subject! Let us go on with 
our chapter." 
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Tbe stamiard of morals in Bohemia may 
be dcphnkfy and frankly low, but Rose 
codkl HOC hdp contrasting it &vourably with 
tbtt of Society, if this were feirly set forth 
b^ tbe Dncbess. There was a touch of 
Immoer abouft the affiur! Lord Langton's 
6ne»i^iq> would be &tal u> her reputation — 
ittboc^ she was no saint — simply because 
they mored in different positions ; while the 
wh:te robe of 5aintship worn by his cousin 
Mur^ Scinmoffe would receive no stain from 
ev«i a ckser contact — because, forsooth, he 
wus onhr a little wild — not the subject of a 
public scandal ! Wliat a strange conclusion ) 
And she could not help feeling a little sorry 
for Lord Langton, condemned to the society 
cJT a saint when he would have preferred 
tlutt of a sinner! Rose shuddered, as she 
i^cdDed the " faultily faultless, icily null '* 
6ice <rf Lady Muriel Stanmore, with its high, 
iuitow ficirehead and large-lidded, downcast 
^^<s; so exacdy like one of the Madonnas 
hNT Sjundro Botticelli that people continually 
^i^Mdkered at the absence of a halo. 

>^a^ ike words of the Duchess were not 
w^iliout efiect; for Miss Campion certainly 
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did not encourage Lord Langton's attentions 
when he attempted to play the stupid old 
game of light love. She made him realize 
at once that it was not her intention to be 
led into an intrigue, or even a passing 
flirtation ! If he was determined to continue 
the acquaintance, it must be on the same 
conventional lines as he would have been 
forced to pursue, had she been a woman of 
his own position. First, he must be simply an 
ordinary acquaintance, then — if in course of 
time they should find themselves sympathetic 
— they might perhaps become comrades— or 
even friends ! Langton was greatly afmused 
by the idea, but was quite content to give 
it a trial. He had always fought shy of 
platonics, '* not being built that way," as he 
frankly admitted ; but one of the ''occasional 
leanings towards something better" that he 
had spoken of to his grandmother possessed 
him at the time ; and the nymphs of Terpsi- 
chore began to miss his accustomed figure 
from the stalls. 

Strangely enough, he enjoyed Miss Cam- 
pion s companionship more than he had 
expected — considering its limitations ! It was 
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the first time he had been on familiar terms 
with any clever woman who did not make 
him feel stupid and ignorant. His kinswomen 
liked, but were not sufficiently interested in 
him to draw out such few talents as he 
possessed ; but he was really both shrewd 
and intelligent, when he took pains to do 
himself justice. He had travelled through 
most of the civilized and uncivilized parts of 
the globe ; experienced the great silences of 
Arctic solitudes, and the mysterious whis- 
perings of African forests, when he knew 
himself to be tracked by savages; and he 
could talk about his adventures in a simple, 
vivid, non-literary way that Rose found very 
fresh and entertaining. 

So, all things considered, she did not see 
why she should forbid him to come and 
call upon her occasionally; and she began 
to miss him, if he failed to drop in about 
once in a week. 

Of course the Duchess found out that her 
warnings had been ignored, and was exceed- 
ing wroth. But, as usual with most matrons, 
it was easier for her to forgive the male 
than the female offender ! The man simply 
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acted in accordance with his nature, which was 
largely compounded of predatory instincts. 
Men were sporting animals, and women were 
the prey they liked best to stalk and capture ! 
But women — although confessedly inferior in 
strength and brain power — ought to be able 
to evade such huntings, if they would but use 
the cunning nature had provided them with 
for their protection. 

The Duchess did not say this in so many 
words to her secretary, but she implied it, and 
Miss Campion fired up instantly in defence 
of her sex. 

"Why can't we meet on equal ground, 
your Grace?" she said hotly; "if there is so 
much danger in the mingling of the sexes, as 
you suggest — why it seems to me that there's 
a good deal to be said for Mahomedan 
customs ! But I, for one, don't believe in such 
absurd conventions ! I feel sufficiently mis- 
tress of my passions to laugh to scorn all your 
paltry fears ! Indeed I think it a degradation 
to one s womanhood to keep such guard over 
it! You must indeed have met very feeble 
specimens of men and women, I think, or you 
would have more faith in their goodness ! " 
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The Duchess gazed at her secretary, amaze- 
ment and ire in her glance. 

" Really, I think you quite forget yoursel|< 
Miss Campion, or you would not dare to 
speak to me in such a manner," she said 
loftily, " but I suppose it is all the outcome 
of this hateful new woman literature you are 
in the habit of reading — and perhaps — for all 
I know to the contrary — writing ! I fear our 
connection must cease, in that case ; since no^ 
for worlds would I add one more stumbling- 
block to the " Here her Grace paused, 

for she suddenly realized that stumbling-blocks 
were the very things she would like to raise 
in the path of feminine progress. " I mean 
that my writings must be kept pure and 
undefiled from the loose doctrines and — 
and infidelity of the day! How can I tell 
where such ideas may not crop up? -Why, 
they may even appear in the most carefully 
thought-out problems I bestow on the public ! '* 

"It would certainly be well not to run 
such a risk," returned Miss Campion quietly ; 
for her sense of humour came to her aid, and 
assisted her to regain her temper, '' for it is 
rather difficult sometimes to know which part 
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of a manuscript is yours and which mine ! 
But at any rate I meant to tell your Grace 
to-day that I have just had a serial accepted 
by a magazine, and another commissioned ; 
so that I must stay at home and write against 
time now ! " 

The Duchess did not expect this result 
from her lecture, and was a good deal 
annoyed. Never had she been possessed of 
so excellent a secretary, and until this unlucky 
affair occurred, she had been delighted with 
Rose. Of course there was nothing for it but 
to acquiesce, and begin to look out for another 
secretary immediately. 

" Really Miss Campion's a dangerous girl," 
she decided ; " there's no knowing what may 
come of this infatuation of Langton's ! But 
there's always one comfort to be derived from 
his unfortunate position! However deeply he 
may become entangled, he cannot marry her ! 
And I have relieved my conscience and per- 
formed my duty, so far at least as she is 
concerned ! But how ungrateful ! How ex- 
ceedingly ungrateful, after all my kindness; 
treating her like an equal and admitting her 
to my confidence '* Here the Duchess 
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experienced an additional pang as she recog- 
nized that should this confidence be betrayed 
it might be prejudicial to her literary reputa- 
tion. But it says something for the impression 
she had received of Rose's sense of honour 
that she dismissed this fear at once. '* And 
what a passion of pride the creature showed ! 
Imagine her impertinence in taking me to 
task for my common-sense views of human 
nature ! Surely I ought to have acquired 
some knowledge of it, after all my years of 
study ? Why, she was actually more insult- 
ing than that horrid board-school girl, who 
told me that my ideas were prehistoric, and 
of no further use to the world ! And she 
actually contrived to make me feel somewhat 
in the wrong ! Yes, she is indeed a dangerous 
woman ! All the more so, because I cannot 
deny that she is exceedingly handsome. Fm 
glad Langton didn't see her when she stormed 
at me, with her great dark eyes blazing, and 
her cheeks glowing. Not that it matters much 
after all ! I've done my duty, and more, and 
she must dree her weird now ! I've washed 
my hands of it. And Langton can't marry 
her, that's safe, so far ! " 
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The acquaintance, begun so inauspiciously, 
ripened apace ; for it is rather a remarkable 
fact that adverse winds do not kill the young 
shoots of such a strangely constituted plant as 
friendship, but generally render them more 
hardy. When once Miss Campion had made 
Lord Langton understand that she was in no 
mood for fooling, she gave herself no further 
concern about the matter ; but simply enjoyed 
his society, like that of any other pleasant 
acquaintance. 

Since he was acknowledged to be a man 
of light loves, she could not do him much 
harm ; for he would not break his heart over 
her refusal to be more than a friend to him. 
On the other hand, there would be a certain 
fascination in attempting to awaken within him 
a deeper feeling. She did not acknowledge 
this, but the idea was there nevertheless. 

There was this excuse to be made for her, 
that sorrow and continual disappointment 
at this time served to render her reckless, 
and she was eager for any excitement that 
would help her to forget the past. The poor 
little lad for whose sake she had struggled so 
bravely, and had even degraded her art — for 
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what was it but degradation to act the part 
of "ghost," selling her brains for the glori- 
fication of another, for the Duchess had not 
been her only employer — caught measles at 
school and died quite suddenly ; all the high 
ambitions with which she had commenced her 
career had crumbled and died beneath the 
cold east wind of editorial displeasure ; she 
had known the pangs of hunger and the cold 
of a fireless room ; and she felt justified of 
fate in snatching at any tag of comfort it 
might choose to offer her. Sometimes, how- 
ever, her conscience reproached her, and at 
such moments she repeated the Duchess's 
words with bitterness ! After all, at the 
worst, she would be the only sufferer, and 
if she liked to hurt herself, what business 
was it of any one else ? 

Lord Langton had been quite honest in 
his dealings with her. When she sought 
to extract from him a promise that he would 
not make love to her, he gave the promise 
conditionally. 

'* ril not say or do anything to vex you 
if I can help it," he said, "but a man can't 
answer for himself under some circumstances. 
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But rU be as good as I know how, and for 
as long as I can ! " 

"Oh, I dare say that will do," returned 
Rose carelessly; "the foolish love-craze 
never lasts long, Ive noticed! But if 
you're not — well, noi good — remember it'll 
all have to come to an end ! And remember 
that you'll deprive me of a friend — and 
God knows I want one badly enough 
sometimes ! " 

Langton was tender-hearted, and her 
speech touched him. How differently fate 
used women, he thought ! Why should it 
have set apart from all the ordinary ties of 
kindred, this girl who seemed so affectionate, 
so in every way fitted to make a home and 
happiness for some fortunate man? Well, 
perhaps that might still be in store for her ! 
If so, he must be content to retreat into the 
background, to stand aside and not interfere 
with her chances! But altruism did not 
come easy to him ; it did not prevent a pang 
at the notion ; nor did it ever occur to him 
that his constant attendance upon her might 
endanger such a chance. 

He even took it upon himself to grumble 
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when she declared that she could not allow 
him to break in upon her work at any hour 
he chose ; and that he must really confine 
his visits to the days set apart for the 
reception of her acquaintances. 

"Good lord! Do you have 'at home' 
days in Bohemia? I thought those idiotic 
institutions were confined to the villas of 
Suburbia and other middle-class places!" 

Rose laughed. 

" Surely, we're nothing if not middle-class, 
my lord," she declared ; " but seriously, time 
is money with most of us ; and as we live at 
considerable distances from each other, and 
have to be content with ' Vanguards ' instead 
of having luxurious motors at our disposal 
like some more fortunate people, we find ' at 
home ' days rather convenient institutions ! " 

** But the people who come to yours are 
so queer! That fellow Messenger, for 
example, with his pink-and-white complexion, 
and his finicking ways! I always feel 
inclined to kick him ; and yet he's done 
nothing to offend me personally. But I 
hate to hear him pay you offensive com- 
pliments ! " 
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**0h, he's harmless enough, and he loves 
the aristocracy, so you ought to get on with 
him. Haven't you read any of his poems ? 
They're very nice — really they are ! " 

"Well, I did try to read some once! 
Granny told me too ! But I couldn't make 
head or tail of them! What are they 
about ? " 

"Oh, I don't know! Principally about 
his own emotions, I believe ! You see they 
are the only things that thoroughly interest 
him ! But you must not find fault with my 
friends, you know, or you'll have to stay 
away altogether!" 

** Oh, I'll be civil enough ! But look here, 
why won't you come and dine with me some 
evening, and let me take you to a theatre 
afterwards ? " 

" Because I don't care to accept hospitality 
which I'm not in a position to return ; and I 
prefer to pay for my own amusements ! " 

Langton got angry. " But am I to make 
no return for the hospitality you have shown 
me?" 

Rose laughed. " Let me see. You've 
had a few cups of tea, and some toast which 
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you made yourself — and very respectably 
you did it too, considering what a smoky 
fire you had to contend with — and once you 
shared my frugal lunch — which was really 
my dinner, only I didn't like to tell you so — 
of bread, and cheese, and ale! It doesn't 
amount to much. Lord Langton; certainly 
not to the dinner at Prince s which you are 
pleased to offer me ! " 

** You are damnably proud — there, you 
have made me swear, and Tm not going to 
say Tm sorry either ! It's all to be on one 
side then ? '* 

Rose hesitated. " Well, since you are so 
pressing, there is really one thing I'd like, 
and which you can easily give me ! " 

"What is that?" he asked eagerly, for 
she had returned the presents he had sent 
her, and it made him wild that he could do 
nothing to afford her pleasure. 

"Well, there is one new experience I'm 
absolutely greedy after! I've never had a 
ride in a motor car, and I know you've just 
bought a beauty ! " 



CHAPTER VIII 

A NEW SENSATION 

When the little maid announced his lord- 
ship the next afternoon, the motor was 
already outside in charge of the chauffeur, who 
was at once dismissed. Lord Langton 
preferred to drive himself. 

Away to the winds went all Miss Campion's 
prudent resolutions, which had returned 
during the night. The temptation proved 
too powerful to be resisted ! Nevertheless 
she hesitated, one foot on the step, when she 
heard Lord Langton send the chauffeur away. 

** What ? Is he not coming with us ? " 

" No ! You are not afraid to trust yourself 
with me ? Tm quite an experienced driver, 
I can assure you! Why, even Gran has 
been out aJone with me ! Surely you are not 
afraid ? " 

There was a slight accent of contempt in 
his tone that stung her ; and she leapt into 
the car at once. 

97 H 
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**No, Vm not afraid!" she exclaimed; 
" life's not such a precious affair even if any- 
thing should happen ! But I ought to have 
brought a fur ! It looks as though the wind 
might be cold !'* 

Lord Langton produced from some 
mysterious receptacle a splendid cloak, all 
smoke-coloured cloth and sables. 

** You didn't imagine me so careful," he said, 
wrapping it carefully about her, " but I know 
how to take care of what I value, and Tm 
not going to run the risk of your catching 
cold!" 

Miss Campion was silent as they glided 
quietly through the streets and crossed 
Blackfriars Bridge, heading straight for the 
country south of the Thames. 

It was a glorious summer evening, and 
the river looked like liquid gold beneath the 
rays of the sinking sun. Lord Langton was 
guilty of no idle boast when he spoke of 
himself as an experienced driver; and he 
guided his car skilfully through the crowd of 
omnibuses and cabs, maintaining a steady 
pace until they were well out into the open ; 
then, appearing oblivious of the traps laid by 
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police in the country through which they 
were passing, he began to increase the speed. 
He was very pleased with his new car, for 
which he had just paid a heavy price in Paris. 

Miss Campion was charmed with the novel 
sensation. Perhaps it was a trifle risky to 
come out like this alone with the very man 
whom she had resolved to avoid in future ? 
So far as conventionality was concerned, it 
mattered little, and she was quite able to take 
care of herself. People chose to talk about 
her when there was nothing to justify their 
censure ; well, now she would give them 
something worth talking about ! A reckless 
mood took possession of her ! She made up 
her mind to enjoy the passing hour to its 
fullest extent ; to quaff the wine in the cup of 
pleasure, and take no thought of the bitter 
drop that lurked at the bottom. 

The dewy beauty of the country they 
passed through ; the lovely sunset ; the 
swallows darting low over the ponds ; the 
flights of crows flying homeward ; the dimly 
seen cattle and sheep in the fields the car 
flew past ; all alike were full of charm to her. 

" Oh, how splendid this is, after being shut 
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up in dusty Bloomsbury," she cried; "you 
couldn't have given me a greater pleasure, 
my friend! How nice it must be to have 
sufficient money to be able to command all 
these wonderful sensations ! " 

** But you have something better — you 
have the faculty for enjoying them!" he 
returned, smiling at her enthusiasm, which 
was fresh and frank like that of a child, " and 
Fm not sure whether that isn't the best after 
all ! Why, look at my cousin Muriel ! She 
could have anything in the world she chose, 
and do you know what her greatest sorrow 
is ? Why, that Gran won't allow her to join 
the Salvation Army, and wear one of those 
guly bonnets ! " 

" Poor Lady Muriel ! But I can quite 
understand her longing for any life that 
would release her from the bondage of her 
Grace of Moolshire I Oh, I forgot I I ought 
not to speak so of your grandmother ! " 

Langton twisted his mouth oddly. " Oh, 
rU forgive you, for I expect you've had a lot 
of provocation 1 She's very good to me, but 
I must confess she's a bit trying at times ! 
Did she warn you against the family black 
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sheep ? But I need not ask ! I know you 
had a bad quarter of an hour ! " 

*' And you ? " 

" Oh, I'm incorrigible ! But I say, I hope 
you didn't believe all she told you about — 
well, about the way I've lived ! I'm not quite 
so bad as she makes out ! " 

"You need not worry! She let you off 
quite lightly ! Only she professed to feel a 
great concern for my reputation. It seems 
that Lady Muriel can take no harm from 
associating with you, because she is in your 
own position ; while I — having no position to 
speak of — may do so! Oh, don't bother 
about it any more ! I want to enjoy this 
pleasure to the uttermost, and don't mean to 
* look before and after and pine for what is 
not ' for just this one glorious, memorable 
hour ! Who knows ? It may be the last of 
the kind in store for me ! That's one thing 
trouble teaches one — to enjoy the present, to 
live from hour to hour, with no thought of 
the end of the act, the drop of the curtain ! 
So I mean to live to-night ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

A MOTOR ACCIDENT 

** Faster, faster," she cried, her eyes spark- 
ling beneath her veil. "Oh, this is indeed 
the joy of motion, this is just what I've 
longed for all my life ! It wakes my sluggish 
pulses, it takes me out of myself! If I close 
my eyes, I feel like a disembodied spirit rush- 
ing through space, and eager to explore fresh 
worlds ! I believe I am, too ! Tell me the 
exact moment when I may open my eyes in 
a new and wonderful planet! Oh, Tm quite 
tired of this one ! All its sensations are stale 
and worn out ! " 

Langton gave a short laugh. ** Some 
folks would say we were in a fair way to 
realize your ambition at the present moment," 
he said in jerks, for the car was swaying and 
leaping like a thing possessed ; " but as I see 
houses in the distance, I fear I cannot oblige 
you further ! I must slacken down, or make 
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ready to be hauled up for furious driving! 
This road is quite notorious for police traps ! " 

Then, having slowed down, he found it 
possible to steal a glance at his companion ; 
and having once looked, did not choose to 
avert his gaze. 

There was a change in her that allured and 
surprised him ! Gone was the serene, friendly 
woman of the world, the cynical philosopher, 
the good comrade ; and in her place appeared 
some joyous, wild creature, some pagan 
woman all afire with primitive passions ! 
Gone for the moment were the fetters of 
custom and conventionality and in their place 
a certain recklessness of mood reigned ; a 
recklessness that instantly awoke an echo in 
himself! In such a high tide of exhilaration 
would lie his chance of winning her! Oh, 
that they could indeed fly together from the 
hateful world of commonplace and cant ! He 
had suffered from that hateful world all his 
life — suffered, though he had set his teeth, 
and never let it know — yes, by God! he'd 
taken care to hide the wolf that bit him deeply 
beneath the cloak of rich device! Well, if 
the chance of the real natural life for which 
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he now knew he had always been longing 
came to him, what a fool he would be were 
he to allow any weak scruples to stand in the 
way of such happiness! It was no cold, 
spiritual love, no love of disembodied spirits 
he felt for her; no planetary sphere, but a 
mere earthly paradise to which he was eager 
to bear her ! The passion that throbbed in 
his veins craved an earthly satisfaction and 
would be content with nothing less! 

** You are indeed brave," he said, in a low 
voice. ** I don't believe you'd stick at any- 
thing, if you wanted to get there ! " 

** Get where ? " 

"Oh, you know — anywhere you cared 
about! Any game that was worth the 
candle!" 

But her passion — though vivid and glow- 
ing — was nevertheless ideal, and the mere 
touch of the real cooled it instantly. 

** Few games are i/^af, my friend," she 
returned; ** haven't I just told you that the 
pleasures of the world are outworn, so far as 
Tm concerned ? " 

" Ah, but you haven't tried them all, yet ! " 

"Perhaps not! But you have, and I'll 
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take your word for it that they're all dust and 
ashes ! If you haven't said as much in words, 
you Ve looked it in looks ! " 

** Ah, but that is all in the past ! What it 
I know better now ? What if I have dis- 
covered that even in this worn-out planet 
there are still things worth giving one s life 
to gain? Ah, yes, there are regions of 
beauty and delight still left for me to explore ; 
treasures of sweetness which fate has still 
stored up for me ! Oh, believe me. Rose, life 

even yet can yield wondrous pleasures " 

He broke off suddenly, and glanced at her, 
with fire and passion in his eyes. 

She was conscious of the danger of the 
moment ; and although she was all athrob 
with excitement, managed to recapture her 
self-possession. 

'* Dear, me. Lord Langton, you are full ot 
surprises to-night ! Who would have credited J 
you with so much imagination? 'Let the 
wing'd fancy roam. Pleasure never is at home!' 
That appears to be your creed at present ! As 
forme, I amquitesatisfied with small pleasures, 
paltry ambitions ! The sunshine of a summer 
morning ; a cosy fireside, with an interesting 
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book in winter ; or perhaps a pleasant ac- 
quaintance to gossip with — these suflSce to 
render me content ! I have a humble mind, 
you see ! " 

Her tone was light, and he recognized that 
she was fencing. His heavy brows went 
down. 

*' You are certainly the most capricious and 
inconsistent of mortals ! " he cried ; " a few 
moments ago there was nothing worth having 
save a journey through space! Now you 
wish to convince me that you are just as silly 
as the rest of your sex ! " 

The critical moment had passed, and she 
was at ease again. 

" Oh, you ought to know me by this time ! 
Every now and then it does me good to talk 
a lot of nonsense, but I assure you that I'm 
very ordinary, all the same," and she laughed 
out, merrily ; ** and as for my voyage of dis- 
covery, IVe decided to wait until my wings 
grow, before attempting a flight ! At present 
Vd be sure to suffer the fate of Icarus, for 
they'd merely have to be stuck on with 
wax!" 

There was silence, save for the thud, thud 
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of the motor, but he still looked at her ; then 
suddenly she cried out — 

" Oh, Langton, take care ! — the children — 
don't you see them ? Oh, God ! there's one 
of them down, stop, stop — ah ! " 

The warning came too late ! He did what 
he could, but the terrible Juggernaut rushed 
on, crushing out the young life below its 
overwhelming force. It was the usual thing ! 
The danger allured, and the children had 
been playing the fascinating game of running 
across the high-road before the oncoming 
motor. Many times before they had done 
it, and escaped scot free ! It was great fun, 
almost as good as racing the breaking waves 
on the seashore. This wave, however, had 
at last overwhelmed the runner. 

In a moment Rose was down beside the 
child, his head pillowed on her breast. 
There was blood upon the dusty road, blood 
before her eyes ; as she raised them to meet 
those of the distracted mother, who rushed 
from the open doorway of a cottage beside 
the road. 

Lord Langton wasted no time in vain 
regrets. After making inquiries as to the 
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nearest doctor, he rushed off in the motor 
in search of him, and brought him to the 
cottage in an incredibly short time. The 
child was laid upon a bed in an inner room, 
and left there with one old woman, who was 
the village nurse, and the young practitioner ; 
the door being closed against every one else. 

Rose never forgot the still, breathless 
period of suspense that ensued while they 
awaited the result of the examination. It 
seemed an eternity of pain. 

It was a homely cottage interior wherein 
they stood or sat about, poor but clean, and 
pleasant enough in its way. For long after- 
wards it haunted Rose's dreams as the scene 
of a fearsome tragedy ; the latticed window, 
blocked up with straggling geraniums ; the 
bullfinch hanging there, that whistled so 
cheerily until Langton — unable to endure 
the noise — threw a tablecloth over the cage ; 
the kettle singing on the hob ; the woman's 
shawl and hat hanging on a nail behind the 
door; the gaudily-coloured German print of 
the shipwrecked sailor clinging to a raft in 
an impossible sea. Most pathetic of all, 
there lay on the floor a rude toy, a kind of 
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home-made motor car which the child had 
evidently been playing with just before he 
ran out to meet his fate. Rose shuddered 
as her eye fell upon this, and stooping, she 
pushed it out of sight beneath the table. 

A curious neighbour, whom the accident 
had attracted, noticed this, and gave her an 
unnecessary word of praise. 

"That's right, Miss! Wish Td thought 
on it myself! Ye see. Miss, or is it Mam — 
beggin' yer pardon for the mistake, if so it 
be?" 

Rose was too stupefied to care which, but 
muttered, ** I'm not married ! " so impatiently, 
that the woman looked more curious than ever. 

"Well, ye see. Miss, she were always that 
wropped up in the boy it were quite foolish, 
an' so I kep' on a-tellin' 'er ; but lor', it were 
nat'ral, wen ye comes to think on it! He 
were er only one, an' a fine 'elthy little chap 
too, an' the very moral of 'im that's gone! 
But it never do to let them see you're too 
fond, they take immegiate advantage — I 
ought to know — I've buried five, an' there's 
six left!" 

Finding Miss Campion an uninterested 
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listener — for, truth to tell, the continuous 
stream of talk sounded but as some far- 
off murmur of a breaking sea — the woman 
crossed to where the poor mother sat with 
an apron over her head. After the first wild 
cry of savage agony, " You brutes, you devils, 
youVe killed my boy ! " she had subsided 
into an image of mute suffering and suspense, 
sphinx-like and terrible. But hard lives 
occasionally develop a certain coarseness of 
fibre which hinders perception, and the Job s 
comforter was conscious that she had been 
on the whole a good neighbour, so felt no 
scruple in making the most of the present 
opportunity. 

**Come now, Mrs. Seldon," she said, in a 
would-be soothing voice, " don't ye go to 
meet trouble half-way ! PVaps the pore little 
thing isn't so badly hurt after all ? 'Twas 
wot I allers knew 'ud be the endin', con- 
sidering 'ow you spoilt 'im ! Yer can't say 
I didn't warn yer.*^ Seems to me, there's 
Them above wot 'ates to see us too wropped 
up in any one, even one's own childer ! Just 
think wot I've gorn through, with my five ! 
There wos Tommy, 'e caught measles just 
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after Td pulled 'im through the 'oopin' cough, 
an' 'Enery, 'e wos drowned in the pond, 
runnin' after a duckling, an* " 

" For Heaven s sake hold your tongue, if 
you can't find anything better to say ! Let 
the poor woman alone ! " cried Langton, 
striding across to the fire-place, where the 
garrulous person had ensconced herself close 
to the poor mother. His eyes blazed with 
anger, and he looked as though he longed to 
shake her. She glanced furtively at him, 
half inclined to resent his interference ; but 
there was something masculine and masterful 
about him, that her hereditary feminine awe 
responded to, and she rose and dropped a 
curtsey instead. 

"No offence, sir, I didn't mean no 'arm ! 
We're different from gentry, you see, an' 
take a interest in one another's doin's ! But 
she knows me, an' that I don't mean nothin' 
wrong ! Wy, many's the night I sat up with 
'er 'usband at the last, sir, 'im lingerin' 
longer than wos thought possible — owin' to a 
good constitution." 

** I wonder at that, when he had such a 
cheerful nurse," returned Langton grimly. 
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"You know I don*t mean no 'arm, don't 
you, Mrs. Seldon ? " continued the garrulous 
creature, to whom silence was impossible ; 
putting as she spoke her hand on the mother s 
shoulder. The latter moved impatiently. 

"Go away," she said, in a muffled tone, 
from under the apron, *' let me alone ! '* 

** Oh, very well ! I dare say it do come a 
bit ard, but we must remember it is the 
Lord s will," the woman responded piously ; 
and to the relief of the rest she departed, 
muttering that she had her man s dinner to 
attend to, but would come again soon. 

Langton went up to Rose and looked at 
her pitifully. Her face was set and hard as 
that of a marble Fate. 

** Don't look like that," he muttered, 
hoarsely, " perhaps the child may not 
die!" 

** Hush ! " she whispered, pointing to the 
veiled figure opposite, ''don't let us speak of 

it till we know for certain " Then with a 

shudder she continued, "What will its life 
be worth if it is to be a cripple ? " 

Then a shudder shook her, as the sound 
of a low moaning came from the inner room. 
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when the doctor opened the door. He was 
a young man, and the case interested him, 
so he experienced some difficulty in compos- 
ing his face to the conventional expression of 
sorrow ; although he probably felt the pain 
of the accident more keenly than an older 
practitioner to whom years of experience had 
made the sight of suffering a common thing. 
But when he met the dumb appeal in the 
eyes of the stricken mother, sympathy over- 
powered every other emotion. He placed 
his hand gently upon her shoulder, and 
propelled her towards the inner room. 

**You had better be near him when he 
regains consciousness," he said. ** Tve done 
what I could to render him easier, and he*ll 
be sure to cry out for you when he comes to 
himself!" 

She went, with hands outstretched, groping 
her way, as though stricken with sudden 
blindness, and Rose rushed impulsively to 
her side. 

" Let me go in with you ? '* she exclaimed, 
'*it*s too much for you to bear alone! Do 
let me go ! " 

The woman pushed her away. 
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** Don't touch me ! " she said, wildly ; 
•'look whats on your hand!" 

Rose recoiled. In her haste she had not 
noticed, but there was blood upon her hands, 
the blood of the poor child! God forgive 
them ! Had they not murdered it between 
them ? No, she alone was guilty, for had 
she not diverted his attention, the accident 
might in all probability have been avoided. 
She wrapped her veil about her wrist to hide 
the evidence of her guilt, and again urged her 
request. The mothers face hardened, but 
she pushed the other woman towards the 
room. 

*' Yes, come, if yeVe so set on it I Maybe 
it'll be a lesson to yer! You — in yer silks 
an* laces ! See how our poor childer have 
to die!" 

They entered the room, and the door 
closed again. There was no sound now save 
the incessant moaning of the child. 

** Can you not do something to stop that ? " 
asked Lord Langton of the doctor. " Td give 
the world this hadn't happened ! Its the first 
accident I've ever had! I've always prided 
myself on my careful driving ! I'd do anything 
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I could to help you! Its the poor woman 
Tm thinking of! Is there a chance for the 
child's recovery ? " 

The doctor shook his head. ** He may 
last until the morning, but nothing can save 
his life! Besides there are other things 
against his recovery! Poor little things! 
Badly bred — badly fed — everything is against 
them ! They have no stamina to resist any 
shock to the constitution ! " 

He shrugged his shoulders, and took up 
his hat. 

•* Can't you stay until the end? Ol 
course you understand I'm * responsible for 
everything ! " 

"Oh, that doesn't matter! I'd have 
stayed if I could ; but there's another case 
in the village which I must see to myself! 
Typhoid — and I expect the crisis to-night! 
I'll look in again in a couple of hours, but 
really I can't do anything more ! " 

Meanwhile the two women confronted the 
grim spectre of death by the bedside of the 
child. Despite the antagonistic attitude of 
the mother. Rose found that every now and 
again the mute misery of her gaze was turned 
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towards her companion in that desperate 
appeal against the inevitable, which one 
human being so frequently makes to another, 
in such tragic moments. 

Under the ennobling hand of sorrow, the 
petty prejudices of class — that stifle the heart 
throbs of humanity — lose their force. 

Before an hour had passed, Rose had her 
arms around the stricken mother, whose head 
was pillowed on her shoulder. 

Suddenly the woman lifted the white, 
strong hand from her waist, and looked at it 
curiously. 

'* That's queer," she murmured, " I thought 
you'd been wedded an' a mother, 'cause ye 
knows it all so well ! How can ye feel it — 
how can ye know what it's like, unless ye've 
lost one yerself ? " 

" I know — because I have lost one — one 
that I was a mother to in soul, if not in flesh ! 
I held him in my arms at the last," said Rose, 
with a catch in her breath, ** that's how I 
come to know ! He was everything to me 
— I loved him, and I've lost him ! " 

The woman nodded. "One can always 
tell," she said. *' Mrs. Brown, she thinks she 
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knows, but she's no understandin*, really — 
spite of 'er five! Bless yer art, Miss, the 
insurance money, an* a bit o' crape on 'er 
bonnet comforts 'er! But me an' my little 
Willie, that's different ! Oh, my pretty boy, 
wen I lose you, I lose everythink ! *' 

Yet she clung to Rose, and sobbed her 
grief into softness, when the feeble little life 
flickered out at dawn. And human com- 
panionship and human sympathy helped her 
to endure the heavy sorrow — even though 
she fought against their influence ! 



CHAPTER X 

AT THE CLUB 

An inquest was held upon the poor child, 
and Miss Campion had the painful experience 
of being obliged to give evidence about the 
accident. As Lord Langton had slackened 
speed before entering the village, and it was 
proved conclusively that the dead child had 
continually indulged in the perilous pastime 
of running across the road in front of ap- 
proaching motors, it was decided that no 
blame could be attached to him. The mothers 
of the village were strongly advised to dis- 
courage their children from such a dangerous 
playground as the high-road presented ; and 
the verdict of "Accidental Death" was 
returned. 

The garrulous neighbour had repeated her 
aforetime prophecy before the jury, and how 
it had been fulfilled ; and added thereto a 
few casual remarks as to poor Mrs. Seldon's 
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foolish maternal indulgence. The bereaved 
mother gave her evidence in a hard, un- 
impassioned voice, that served to alienate the 
sympathy of such of her audience as failed 
to comprehend her silent, sullen grief. 

Lord Langton behaved very well. He 
settled a small pension upon the woman, 
and paid all the expenses of the child's 
funeral. But — like most of his sex — he could 
not endure the sight of suffering which he 
could do nothing to alleviate ; so he deter- 
mined never to see again either the place 
or the woman whom he had rendered 
childless. 

It was Rose who stepped into the breach, 
and stayed with the poor creature, until the 
dead child had been laid to rest in the little 
churchyard on the hill, and life had resumed 
for the mother its dreary round of labour. 
These few days set an ineffaceable mark on 
Miss Campion's mind. She felt years older, 
and could scarce realize that it was but one 
short week since she had left her rooms in 
such a light-hearted fashion, to taste the 
exhilarating draught of a new, but alas — 
fatal pleasure ! 
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It seemed to her that every one regarded 
her strangely ! Mrs. Belldon was more silent 
than usual; and the maid, Molly, kept 
glancing at her in a furtive way, which she 
found rather disconcerting. 

" I am actually the heroine of a melodrama," 
she said to herself, with disgust. ** Just what 
IVe always hated! Because my name has 
appeared in the newspapers in this painful 
way, I've become famous ; although I might 
have laboured all my life to gain recognition 
by honest work, and missed it after all ! I 
wonder what people outside are saying about 
me ? Nothing good, I expect ! " 

This expectation was speedily confirmed 
when she entered her club. 

Nora Dartley greeted her with effusion, as 
though to champion her before the world. 
Miss Doldrum, the rights-of-women orator, 
also went out of her way to be cordial to one 
who had asserted her claim to an equal free- 
dom with man — to do wrong, if she chose — 
or at any rate to defy conventionality ! 
Reynold Messenger returned her bow, but 
blushed the while, and murmured something 
about a lost ideal to Jack Felter ; who told 
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him to shut up, and not make a fool of him- 
self, because it was all jealousy on his part, 
and Miss Campion wasn't one of that sort ! 

** Oh, don't imagine I object to a woman 
being talked about — or stepping over the line 
either, so long as the inducement is sufficiently 
alluring! The women I immortalize are as 
frequently Messalinas as vestal virgins. But 
I placed Rose Campion on a lofty pedestal, 
and she has been vulgar enough to step down 
from it for the sake of a lord. Good Heavens! 
and such a lord — a brute — a creature coarse 
and strong enough for a prize-fighter ! " 

" Let Langton alone, you confounded little 
minor poet ! He s a man — and a white man 
— yes; even though they do set him down for 
a black sheep ! " he ended, with a laugh. 

•* Why, I " But the poet had gone off with 

a frown on his smooth white brow. He had 
no use for plain women, and Miss Doldrum. 
who came up just then, was not beautiful ! 

Naturally, Mrs, Brand turned a cold 
shoulder, when Miss Campion approached. 
Brand himself beamed approval. He had 
not preached in vain. Only she ought to 
have gone a step or two further ! 
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*' Come and have some coffee, dear ! " Mrs. 
Dartley said, and linking her arm in that of 
Rose, they passed from the room together. 
When they were seated at one of the little 
pink-covered tables, the journalist leant across 
the cups and saucers. 

** You see now what comes of being 
superior," she said, a smile dimpling the 
corners of her mouth ; '* you wouldn't take my 
advice, and assume a virtue if you had it 
not, so that's how youVe come to such utter 
grief! " 

*' And it affords you pleasure to tell me 
you prophesied it ! " returned Rose, with a 
touch of bitterness; ** but really, Nora, IVe 
done nothing outrageous, I assure you ! " 

*' Done nothing ? No, that's just it ! You 
might have broken all the commandments, 
and nobody'd have thought the worse of 
you, provided you hadn't made a public 
scandal of it." 

Rose started. Why, that was precisely 
the doctrine held by the Duchess ! History 
repeats itself ; and, after all, it was she who 
had been the innocent cause of Langton 
becoming what his grandmother feared ! 
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*' Things might have been worse/' she said. 
** Suppose we had eloped, instead of only 
having taken that unfortunate drive in a 
motor ? " 

Mrs. Dartley shrugged her shoulders. 

** Mrs. Brand imagines that this was 
precisely what you intended ; and that 
simply the fact that a special Providence 
watches over the aristocracy, prevented it 
from being a fait accompli ! Lord Langton 
was saved from this particular escapade 
because some day he will be a duke, and she 
thinks that it would have been a crime in 
Providence to afford you even a remote 
chance of becoming a duchess ! " 

Rose laughed, but there was a certain 
bitterness in the laugh that augured ill for her 
peace of mind. 

" Never mind, dear, Tm not going to let 
them have it all their own way," continued 
Mrs. Dartley. " IVe written quite a clever 
sketch for the Cream of Society y holding the 
gossip-mongers up to ridicule! Hope they 
won't hold the paper up for libel though, for 
I fancy I've made them quite unmistakable ! " 

" Don't bother about that sort of thing," 
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said Rose, impatiently ; ** that isn't what'U 
pain me ! Let them talk ! They might attack 
some one who'd care and be hurt by it ! '' 

** Well, you might at least appear a trifle 
more grateful ! Because really I've done my 
best for you ! It's all very well to say you 
don't care, but you're a woman anyhow, and 
we women are all moral cowards on that 
particular point ! " 

Rose crumbled her cake with her eyes 
fixed on her plate. Mrs. Dartley saw that 
there were tears in them, tears which she was 
too proud to display. 

" Don't think I'm unsympathetic, dear," 
said the kind-hearted little woman. " It's a 
horrid muddle altogether, and you came out 
of it remarkably well, considering everything ! 
I knew you would fret your soul out over 
that poor child!" 

" Hush ! Don't speak of it, and for any 
favour don't speak too sympathetically, or 
I'm afraid I'll break down ! And I won't do 
thaty whatever they choose to say," she de- 
cided, throwing up her head. "Is there 
going to be a discussion to-day.'^ If there 
is, I'll stay and face it out!" 
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*' That's right ! To look guilty, is to be 
guilty, with that lot ! Buck up is half the 
battle, as Hugh says ! ** 

"How is Hugh, by the way? Have you 
come to any compromise about Billy ? *' 

Mrs. Dartley put on an air of meek sub- 
mission to fate, which sat very strangely 
upon her. 

** It wasn't any use trying a compromise! 
It was a case of unconditional surrender," 
she declared. ** Billy has ceased to exist, as 
far as I'm concerned ! They do say he s con- 
soled himself with the new Spanish dancer 
who has set the town afire ! She'll be more 
expensive for him — that's one comfort ! " 

** To whom ? Hugh, or Billy, or you ? 
Ah, I knew just how it would end, after 
that talk we had, when I discovered " 

" What on earth did you discover } " 

** Never mind what ! It made me pretty 
sure that happiness would return for both of 
you before long ! " 

** Well, I suppose it has — a sort of tame, 
domestic happiness ! But I miss Billy's 
devotion all the same! Hugh declares that 
it wasn't so much the flirtation he objected 
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to, as the costly presents ! So if I must 
flirt, he'd prefer me to choose a poor 
man next time ! Much good that would do 
me!" 

** Ah, but you won't flirt or do anything 
to make him so unhappy again ! Come, let 
us be moving ! I can hear Mr. Brand's voice 
loud in argument ! " 

Sure enough, he was putting Miss Doldrum 
right about the position women would be 
likely to hold in the next world — always 
providing such a world should exist ? Miss 
Doldrum declared that man would have so 
deteriorated by the smoking of bad cigarettes, 
and similar vicious habits, that he would 
no longer hold the position of a superior 
being, but would be kept in subjection, as a 
kind of convenient slave to wait upon women 
angels. 

** Provided we have souls, which is. really 
a doubtful point," said the Socialist, " we 
would certainly never give up our birth-rights 
to creatures which were only made out of 
our superfluous ribs in order to satisfy our 
primitive passions ; or perhaps even to serve 
the same purpose as fleas and other noxious 
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insects, by producing a perpetual irritation 
that helps to use up our superfluous energy, 
by the efforts we are obliged to make in order 
to get rid of them ! " 

**Well for you, my boy, that your wife 
has gone home some time ago ! " murmured 
Jack Felter, sotto voce. 

Miss Doldrum scorned to answer. 

" Do you believe every one has a soul ? " she 
inquired of the company generally ; ** for my 
part Tm extremely doubtful on that point ! 
There are some people one would be ex- 
tremely sorry to Inrush wings with in the New 
Jerusalem ! " 

** Or in the other place either! That's 
so,'* assented Jack Felter ; *' I don't want to 
see the creditors I've been obliged to dodge, 
or those I've played shabby tricks upon. 
But look here ! On this vexed question of 
souls ! Is there no way of making sure on 
the point } The Spiritualists profess to have 
answered the question satisfactorily, but I 
don't know whether they have quite proved 
their case } Besides, that's rather an un- 
comfortable idea of theirs, that one may have 
to hang round after death watching current 
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events, as powerless to influence them as the 
Chorus in a Greek Tragedy ! " 

** I fancy that our souls are very like birds 
in cages," said Rose, thoughtfully ; " they 
struggle to escape all through our lives, yet 
when at last the cage door is opened, they 
have grown so accustomed to bondage that 
the very chance of freedom affrights them ! 
Well, it certainly must seem strange to be no 
longer earth-bound ! Perhaps the soul may 
linger around familiar places, just as the bird 
lingers around its cage, afraid and helpless, 
not having learnt the use of the wings it has 
just acquired. I don't like to think of that ! 
Just imagine the pain of becoming a mere 
cypher in the affairs wherein one had been 
principal during one's earthly life ! " 

" Yes, I can quite fancy how uncomfortable 
it would be for a person like my aunt Judy ! 
How she would rage if she saw me putting 
two lumps of sugar in my tea," said Miss 
Oily, a pretty girl, pensively, as she fished a 
large lump out of the sugar-bowl ; " economy 
in sugar and in tips to porters and cabmen, 
grew to be quite a religion to her ! " 

** Dear me ! and yet she was foolish enough 
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to leave fifty thousand to buy warm clothing 
for South-Sea islanders — ^who don't require it 
owing to climatic conditions ; and sunshades 
to Laplanders, who never get sufficient sun 
to warm them," murmured Jack Felter, 
sympathetically. 

'* Pretty nearly as bad," said Miss Oily, 
with a laugh ; ** any way she might certainly 
have remembered poor little me ! I could do 
with a few more gowns, and my sunshade is 
deplorably shabby." :And she held up a 
flimsy affair, all chiffon and lace and pink silk, 
which had, perhaps, seen better days, but 
still presented to the uninitiated a remarkably 
smart appearance. 

Mrs. Dartley accompanied Rose to her 
own door. She was unusually silent. 

" May I come in ? " she asked, gently. 
** Somehow I don't like to leave you alone 
to-night ! " 

Rose shook her head. '* Do you think Tm 
likely to do something desperate, because 
Mrs. Brand has turned her back on me?" 
she asked, then her tone changed. "Oh, 
Nora, if you only knew what IVe gone 
through since — since it happened ! How can 
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one care about the trifling worries of life 
after one has been face to face with its greatest 
tragedies? Every night I see the eyes of 
that poor woman in my dreams ; and when I 
awake, my first thought is that I ought really 
to be tried for murder ! '* 

'' How morbid ! No one could call an 
accident murder ! " 

'* But if the accident happened through 
one*s own fault?" 

** Your own fault ? Surely Langton wasn't 
fool enough to allow you to drive ? I can't 
see any other way in which your presence 
could produce the accident ! " 

Rose hesitated, then burst out — 

** Oh, I musi speak — I must confess, even 
though you may shun me ever after ? I had 
a foolish wish to gauge the extent of my 
power over him ! I was carried away ! I 
didn*t quite realize what I was doing— but 
that doesn't exonerate me ! I wanted him 
to admire me — that s what I mean ! I knew 
I was looking well — I was a very woman. 
He had never seen me excited and animated 
— I was a vain fool. Had he not been 
looking at me instead of keeping his eyes on 
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the road before us the accident might never 
have occurred ! Now^ don't you see why I 
feel guilty ? " 

To her surprise, Nora smiled. 

"My dear child, you certainly possess the 
faculty for self-torture to an extent I never 
met with in any one else ! It was quite 
natural for you to wish Langton to glance 
at you, when you were conscious of looking 
your best ! Given the same circumstances, 
every woman would have precisely the same 
wish. But be comforted ! He'd have looked 
at you whether you willed him to do so or 
not ! You needn't worry over that ; for man 
is man when a pretty woman is by his side ! 
Soyez vous tranquille, ma chiricy for there's 
little to blame you for, except — as I told you 
before — for playing the stupid old game, 
which isn't worth the candle ! " 



CHAPTER XI 

ROSE REFLECTS ON HER LIFE 

Rose found that Lord Langton had called 
during her absence. Mrs. Belldon imparted 
the information herself, as the maid was out 
upon some shopping errand ; and the land- 
lady's face wore such an expression of 
disapproval that Rose could scarcely avoid 
smiling. 

*'You don't like Lord Langton, Mrs. 
Belldon ? " she remarked rather injudiciously, 
for this afforded Mrs. Belldon the oppor- 
tunity she was waiting for. The good woman 
wrapped her hands tightly in her apron, and 
rolled her eyes round the ceiling, shaking 
her head meanwhile like a nodding mandarin. 

" No, Miss Campion, I don't 'old with sich 
beyaviour, even in lords, an' so I feel bound 
to tell yer ! An' if so be 'e hadn't 'a bin a 
lord there'd bin more 'ard words said at the 
inkwest ! If you'd 'a asked my advoice that 
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night — wich you never did, an' it isn't my 
place to give it without — but you bein' alone 
in the world so to say, an' no mother to look 
after you, it wouldn't 'a bin surprisin' if you 
'ad — I'd 'a told yer no good would come of 
goin' out with 'im, although I dare say it 
was temptin' — you bein' so fond of new 
sensations ! As for me, I still like the old 
gee-gees, an' sorry I am to see that they're 
goin' out of fashion ! Me an' Belldon went 
up to 'Ighbury to visit 'is sister, a thing I 
don't do once a year, an' if you b'leeve me, 
Miss, we were the only inside passengers in 
that 'orse 'bus ! But as for Lord Langton, 
'e may be a dook in hembryo, but 'e ain't no 
Christian, or 'e'd 'ave took better care w'ere 
'e wos a-drivin', an' not gone a-murderin' 
innercent children, wot never did 'im no 
arm ! 

Vainly did Rose attempt to stem the flood 
of eloquence. Mrs. Belldon's convenient 
deafness and her habit of wandering vision 
prevented her observing Rose's frowns. 
Human endurance, however, reached its 
limits at last, and Miss Campion took her 
by the arm and shook her. 
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" Why don't you blame me?'' she shouted, 
into Mrs. Belldon's ear. ** If Lord Langton 
is the murderer of innocent children, am I 
not his accomplice ? " 

Mrs. Belldon shook her head. " No ! 
You're not that — wot you say ! YouVe only 
a foolish young lydy, an' tryin* to shield 'im, 
becos you're a bit soft on 'im ! That's w'ere 
we women 'ave the worst of it ! Soft words 
butter more parsnips than people imagine! 
But I don't approve of you a-goin' out with 
'im all the same ! If it 'ad bin that nice 
young feller now, that Mr. Messenger, who 
you could ha' married, I'd not 'a said a word ; 
but it were a mistake in Providence to make 
the other a Dook ! Perhaps 'e'U never live 
to be one, though ! Them motor cars is 
awful for blowin' up, an' tumblin' over, an' 
runnin' into stone walls, an' such-like ! My 
'usbin's nephew 'e's a chaffer, as they call it 
— 'e wos a tram conductor, but somebody 
put 'im up to it that the trams wouldn't 'old 
their own, so 'e went an' learnt drivin' the 
other things — an' 'e told me they wos awful 
to manage sometimes ! It wos like as if the 
devil got a 'old of the steering gear, or 
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wotever they call it, and tried to drive them 
to — well, the place it ain't perlite to talk 
about!" 

Miss Campion — failing to stop the gar- 
rulous tongue — shrugged her shoulders, 
resigned herself to fate, and endured a 
further ten minutes* discourse on the iniquities 
of her friend. 

** Poor Langton ! they're all down on him," 
she said, when Mrs. Belldon — having eased 
her mind, and talked herself into a good 
humour — departed to bring up Rose's frugal 
supper. 

'' Well, it has the effect of making me like 
him better than before ! And it's too bad ! 
I can't induce any one to believe that I was 
the one to blame! The only thing they 
seem inclined to punish me for is my defiance 
of the stupid conventionalities ! I'd give a 
good deal to hear the Duchess on that 
subject. She'll always have one consolation 
though. The knowledge that I'm the one 
who'll suffer most, and that fate has interfered 
to prevent us from eloping will make her 
piously thankful. For that is what she's quite 
as certain to imagine as Mrs. Brand was. 
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Fortunately, there's only one person in the 
world whose opinion I care much about, and 
she s not in town just now, nor is she in 
society — at least in the sort of society likely 
to concern itself with our doings ! Poor dear 
old lady ! I wonder if she still believes that a 
special Providence watches over me, and that 
an angel will be sent from above to save me 
from the abyss towards which I seem drift- 
ing! Oh, what a hard, cynical creature Tm 
becoming, when I can laugh even at the one 
person whose love I can absolutely depend 
upon ! I wish she were here to help me now 
with that same love and sympathy. It was 
too cruel that she had to leave just when I 
needed her most." 

She began to walk up and down the room 
in a vain endeavour to work off the irritation 
produced by the numerous little stings she 
had experienced lately. 

*' I feel as though Td like to smash some- 
thing! What fools people are! What a 
fool I am ! Td like to do something that 
would really shock them — something bad, 
reckless, cruel ! It's a mercy Langton isn't 
here to-night! I'd either love or hate him ! 
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Perhaps Td kill him or myself?'' Then she 
laughed. "Melodrama again! Tm bound 
to be melodramatic, simply because I hate 
melodrama ! " 

There was a small mirror over the mantel- 
piece, and she paused before it, thrusting 
back her heavy hair and gazing into the 
depths of her hollow eyes. 

*' Good Heavens ! What a face for a man 
to lose his soul over! Surely Langton 
wouldn't feel like doing that if he saw me 
now ? But it s all of a piece, and carries out 
the idea of the stage heroine pretty well ! I 
wonder what I would have been like had 
fate been kinder, and allowed me the joys 
and sorrows of ordinary women — instead of 
cursing me with a kind of talent that fails to 
tell, and a kind of beauty that fails to satisfy ? 
Come now, stop that. Rose Campion ! It 
won't do, if you want to keep a steady nerve, 
and face your future ! " 

She sat down, and took up some needle- 
work. ** There, that's more sensible, '* she 
decided ; ** could anything be less melo- 
dramatic than to have to put a fresh braid 
on the bottom of skirt? Now the best 
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thing I can do is to reckon what life leaves 
me, should my little world turn its back on 
me, a thing that at present seems extremely 
probable ! " 

"Well, there's my work for one thing! 
My reputation won't injure that, surely? 
Perhaps it may even have a favourable 
influence! No, the scandal isn't important 
enough. Had we really shocked Society — 
spelt with a capital S — with an elopement ; 
a noble * Dook in Hembryo,' as Mrs. Belldon 
calls him, running off with an obscure author- 
ess ; things might have been more hopeful ! 
My writings would certainly have risen in 
value. However, there's one comfort in 
being obscure ; I'm not obliged to write 
what I hate for the sake of satisfying the 
morbid curiosity of a public eager for sen- 
sation. I can even afford to await a change 
in the taste of readers ; for my style of 
writing might some day come back to favour 
again. For they tell me the fashions of these 
matters move in cycles, and that my turn 
will come, if I can only hold on long enough. 
Well, fortunately for me, old auntie's legacy 
now renders such waiting possible I 
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" Then I am less dependent upon the 
society of human beings than are most 
women of my age ! Fortunately, there are 
a great many things in life one can enjoy 
alone ! Music, pictures, plays, books ; no 
cold-shouldering can deprive one of these 
pleasures so long as one has the wherewithal 
to obtain them ! And then, there is the 
whole world of Nature for one's possession. 
It is in solitude that mother earth draws 
nearest to humanity. Why, I have already 
rich treasures of memory of which nothing 
can deprive me. When I recall these it 
is with a subtle and exquisite delight. I 
summon recollections of a walk across the 
barren north-country moors, with no terres- 
trial beauty to distract one s eyes from the 
splendour a golden sunset has spread across 
the heavens ; or if that fail to please, it is 
quite easy for me to change the scene to a 
long stretch of sand in a cold October light, 
with great breakers thundering in, and the 
scud racing me along the shore ; or the same 
shore with a sunrise so pure and intense that 
it seems to wash the soul clean like some 
great sacrament — still, cold, intense, the opal 
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lights melting along the line of shallow 
water ; or suppose I desire something richer 
and warmer, it is but to turn a screw in 
my mind somewhere, and at once there 
appears a view of the Lily City from Fiesole 
upon a spring day, when the atmosphere 
was so clear that every detail stood out in 
exactly the way depicted in the works of old 
Tuscan artists ; from the straight lines of 
cypresses cutting across the sky, to the great 
dome and campaniles in the foreground. 
Ah, that was a day of enjoyable solitude ! 
How well do I remember it; the hot climb 
up the steep hill, shut in by walls and 
hedges ; then the glorious opening out of 
the beautiful stretch of country. To me, 
reared amongst the austere, barren scenery 
of the north, it was an absolute revelation — 
a glorious discovery ! Then too, the human 
interest was not lacking, for was there not 
the group of picturesque field-workers, en- 
gaged in devouring their midday meal 
amongst the growing corn, which was thickly 
studded with the bubbles of scarlet tulips ? 
What a contrast these gay people formed to 
the field- workers of my own north country! 
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They were naturally picturesque, even though 
their garments might be ragged and worn. 
There was always a bit of vivid colour 
about them somewhere ; their rich olive 
complexions and black hair were generally 
set off by a kerchief of red or amber. How 
they laughed, as they munched their bread 
and olives. 

**Yes, the money I saved so laboriously 
for that Italian tour last year was well 
expended. It has left me a store of rich 
memories ! " 

But these reflections did not seem quite 
so satisfying as she declared them, for in a 
few minutes she threw down her sewing and 
began to pace the room again. 

" Was Nora Dartley right after all, when 
she said that women are all moral cowards 
when it comes to braving the scorn of the 
world ? I know very well that although I 
can live my life without people, when it 
comes to their giving me cold looks and 
curious glances, I'm as great a coward as 
any of the rest ! " 

And the tears she had hitherto contrived 
to repress had their way at last 



CHAPTER XII 

THE DUCHESS LECTURES LORD LANGTON 

It was some weeks before Rose and Lord 
Langton met again. He called at her rooms 
several times, but she contrived to avoid 
him, and he grew impatient. Was it this 
miserable affair of the. accident made her 
avoid him, he wondered .'^ He knew that 
she was very sensitive, and guessed she 
would feel that the death of the child had 
come about through her sudden caprice for 
a motor drive. 

Of course it was all morbid sentimentality 1 
The affair was sad enough in all conscience, 
and nobody could be sorrier than he about 
it ; but that it should raise a barrier between 
them — that was not to be endured ! 

His heart grew hot and bitter because of 
her evident avoidance, and he was in no 
mood to be patient either of chaff or lecture ; 
and unfortunately both were given without 
stint. 
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He was having a bad time of it with 
relations. The rest of the world he moved 
in took little notice of the accident after 
the ten days' wonder had subsided. Lang- 
ton was never a man to endure criticism 
about his private affairs. Tommy Ensor did 
attempt a little feeble chaff about the slyness 
of certain fellows who contrived to get all 
the amusement possible out of life, and 
escape the consequences ; but the retort he 
provoked was so savage that he deemed it 
wiser to hold his peace hereafter to Langton. 
This did not prevent his talking about the 
culprit to other men. 

, " Never saw such a fellow ! " he declared ; 
**must be really smitten, you know! I 
believe the girl's good-lookin' enough to 
account for any infatuation! I've never seen 
her myself! Who'd have thought of Lang- 
ton bein' mashed like that ! Goes into 
everythin' so energetically ! By Jove, that's 
where I envy him ! " 

The Lady Muriel was too shocked even 
to speak to him. Sin was to her a thing 
remote as the North Pole, although every- 
where around her. She habitually shut her 
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eyes to this and led the life of a cloistered 
nun. But this particular scandal had been 
thrust upon her, and she could not contrive 
to ignore it. So she simply ignored the 
existence of the sinner instead, passing by 
him on his visits with downcast eyes, and 
declining to stay in her grandmother's apart- 
ments when he was there. 

The Duchess, however, was too irate to 
pursue so dignified a course. She caught 
her grandson as he was crossing the Park 
one day, and drew him under a tree to 
lecture him. She told him exactly what she 
thought of the affair, which did not greatly 
trouble him ; but when — leaving the subject 
of his misdeeds — she attacked Miss Campion, 
he fired up at once. The consciousness that 
he had brought all this unpleasantness upon 
Rose rendered him angry with himself and 
every one else. 

" I tell you this. Gran ! She's the best 
woman I've ever met, bar none, and it's too 
bad that people should be down on her for 
giving me the only pleasure I've ever 
experienced in a woman's society ! What 
harm was there in her coming with me for 
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a motor ride that evening? For the life of 
me can I see any ? It's only you old 
scandal-mongers who make mountains out 
of molehills ! " 

" I told you how it would be, Langton, so 
don't say you were not warned/' returned 
her Grace, loftily ; *' you are doing an ex- 
tremely foolish — not to say wicked — thing 
when you cultivate the society of any 
young person who moves in an inferior 
position." 

"Inferior fiddlestick! She's a lady, and 
that's more than I can say of some of the 
girls you have about you ! What about 
Lady Verna Colette, who talks stable slang, 
and swears like a trooper when she's put 
out ? — or the Honourable Molly Damson, 
who cheats at Bridge, and is never so 
delighted as when she contrives to elude a 
creditor ? Don't you think Miss Campion 
compares favourably with such girls as 
these?" 

" Lady Verna's ancestry dates back to the 
Normans, and Molly Damson has royal 
blood in her veins." 

** Doubtless ! The blood of a royal profli- 
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gate! That doesa: render etker of tfacm 
well bt*c ! But let it ro ! Ycu never said 
a wcrd three years ago when people 
were gcod encugh to talk ahoot Dora 
Bcmev and me! Wasit sJu a good deal 
hirencr ? "* 

- She was a cancer, and I suppose that 
men hi yocr peculiar coatioa mttst be 
eiiused ijm^ rbilies! Bvit r^T?g is quite 
ihSsr^ni \ Tc ind-ce a q-iite respectable 
ycLLTiT perse c r: elcce with ycc ^ 

" 5 -- grcd Hes.T'sns ! there was never any 
quesdcc .:c in elccement! I wouldn't have 
iiTzd ic hcce icr such a thing ! \Mit, I've 
never sc much as kfssei her ! "' 

* In very giid ic hear it — aldioi^^fa, 
knowing ycur xrien: n^irur^. I £nd it rather 
dimculi :o believe you ! But 'I so. and she 
is as virruous as you declare, why this 
philandering ? Yoci can't m^rry the girl, 
that's one blessing ! I mean ::'s hardly fcur 
to her, \i one looks at it iz. that way, and 
noblesse cblige, you know I Yon are actually 
spoiling her chances I Don't you see that, 
were it not for the damaging effect of you 
getting her talked about, it is quite probable 
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that some person in her own position — a 
curate, or a lawyer, or even a superior 
tradesman — might overlook the fact that she 
is penniless, and pay his court to her in a 
legitimate manner ? For Tm willing to admit 
that Miss Campion is good-looking and 
clever — in a way — although perhaps a trifle 
too advanced and self-opinionated to be 
quite nice ! " 

Her Grace had not forgiven the plain 
speaking to which she had been subjected 
by her quondam secretary. 

Langton ground his heel deep in the 
gravel as his grandmother calmly disposed 
of Rose — matrimonially. 

** She's not that kind of girl ! She wouldn't 
marry for a home or a position ! " he broke 
out ; **if she loved a fellow, I believe she'd 
think it less wicked to live with than to 
marry him without loving him!" 

The Duchess put on her pince-nez and 
regarded him curiously. 

** Langton, I'm surprised at you! What- 
ever people may have said, I never considered 
you selfish before ! " 

** Oh, I don't deny it ! Every man's selfish 
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in such matters ! When you talk in a cold- 
blooded way of marrying off a woman one — 

one loves There, it s no use telling any 

lies about it ! Td give all I possess to 
marry her myself! I wish Td been born 
a day labourer, to have leave to work and 
thank God for her ! " 

" Ah, this is what I was afraid it would 
come to ! If you remember, I warned you 
once before that she was a dangerous kind 
of creature to play with ! And it s not only 
her future, but my present, that youVe 
damaged ! Really, Julian, you might have 
spared to me the best secretary I've ever 
obtained! That's where I have a right to 
complain! The wretched creature I have 
now can't even spell words of three syllables 
correctly; and the critics have held up 
several of my quotations to ridicule lately. 
Only last week in a paper I wrote for the 
Still Hour about Shakespeare's dream- 
countries there were two perfectly absurd 
blunders. I wonder at the impudence of a- 
half-educated creature like that daring to 
apply for a position as secretary when she 
can't even verify one's quotations from 
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Shakespeare ! Why, I thought he was used 
as a class-book now-a-days ! " 

Langton turned on his heel, for he was in 
no mood to sympathize, but the old lady's 
words left a sting behind them. He could 
not but admit the truth of her accusation. 
It was evident that by his constant presence 
he had compromised the reputation of 
the woman whom he would have given 
his life to shield from the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. If the world now 
judged her wrongly, it was simply because 
he had considered nothing but his own 
pleasure. The worst of it was, that even 
now he experienced no proper regret for 
having damaged her ^matrimonial prospects. 
The very thought that she might ever marry 
another filled him with rage unutterable. 
He was a simple-minded, primitive creature, 
and the restraints of civilization drove him 
frantic. 

For there was now no doubt in his own 
mind. He loved her with the one passion 
of his life ! All other loves had been things 
of airy lightness, to be taken like draughts 
of champagne : exhilarating for the moment. 
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but forgotten immediately. In them he had 
merely satisfied the normal appetite of his 
sex. This later passion was a deeper thing ! 
It had twined itself round the very roots of his 
being. How was he to tear it out and fling 
it away — for that seemed to be the only 
course left to him ? In honour he had given 
her his promise when first they entered upon 
their present footing that he would be good 
as long as he could. How much longer 
would that prove .'^ He shook his great 
shoulders as though to release himself from 
the burthen of that foolish promise, as he 
strode across the Park, unheeding the jaded 
loiterers. The season was over, and the 
crowd grew thinner day by day. 

It was an exquisite afternoon, but with a 
suggestion of autumn, and the close of town 
life. A mist lay low upon the withering 
grass, and the trees were losing their foliage. 

Suddenly, Langton realized that for him 
also the leaves of life were falling, although 
he was still quite a young man. He had 
enjoyed hitherto many pleasant things, but 
this enjoyment had come abruptly to an 
end because of this overmastering passion 
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of love. Surely he was not so selfish after 
all, or his first thought would have been for 
himself? He longed to face the situation 
along with her, to show by the parade of 
his devotion how he esteemed her ! But this 
was just what fate denied him. Every mark 
of respect he now showed her would but 
complicate matters. 

** Perhaps it would be better for me to go 
to Scotland and shoot grouse," he muttered 
to himself, ** that seems about the only thing 
Tm good for ! And even that's hardly to be 
called sport now-a-days ! If it wasn't for 
leaving her alone, and people being so ready 
to say Vd tired of her, Td go straight off to 
Central Africa and have a try for big game ! 
But, no ! Hang it, I simply can't go so far 
away without " 

Without what ? He would not give words 
to the hope lurking in his heart; the hope 
that fate and the evil tongues of scandal- 
mongers might serve to drive her into his 
eager arms ; but it was there all the same. 
How tightly he would hold her against all 
the world. The world ? What would that 
matter? Could they not make a world of 
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their own somewhere ? A world of love and 
dreams? A world where they could live 
simply and truly ; live for each other, live 
without the falsities and shams which made 
this one so intolerable ? 



CHAPTER XIII 

LANGTON CANNOT KEEP HIS PROMISE ANY 
LONGER 

Lord Langton was at length successful in 
finding Rose at home. She had regained 
her self-control by this time, and — save for 
a dull heartache, and a vague sense of 
isolation — the coldness with which her 
acquaintances treated her had ceased to 
wound. But it served to raise within her 
an unwonted bitterness, and Langton was 
immediately aware of this fact. 

" I was afraid you had determined to break 
with me," he said abruptly, for he was too 
much in earnest to affect an ignorance of the 
position in which they stood. Miss Campion 
threw up her head. 

" Why should you imagine anything so 
ridiculous?" she asked, coldly. 

He looked at her with the piteous appeal 
of a child who is being punished — it knows 
not why. 

IS3 
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** Don't be cross with me, Rose," he 
pleaded ; " IVebeen a fool, but I didn't mean 
any harm ! Good God, I'd rather have died 
than have brought trouble upon you ! " 

*' I have made no such charge. Lord 
Langton ! " 

** No, but you've changed ! Do you think 
I didn't know that directly I entered the 
room ? I may be selfish, as they say, but 
where you are concerned I can understand 
what you're feeling, without words." 

Rose hesitated, then looked him squarely 
in the face. 

** Listen to me, Lord Langton, while I 
confess that I also have been a fool ! I made 
a great mistake ! I thought it might be 
possible for one to brave the opinion of the 
world if one lived straight and had the 
approval of one's own conscience! I was 
wrong! I've discovered it to be quite 
impossible ! " 

" Damn the opinion of the world ! " broke 
out Langton, savagely. " You're the best 
woman I ever knew, and the bravest ! Show 
the world that you despise it, and it'll cave in 
immediately I " 
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** That s exactly what Tve resolved to 
do," she returned, proudly ; '* although I've 
blundered, TU never confess it — except to 
those who still care for me ! TU not alter my 
conduct now — whatever they may choose to 
say of me! That were indeed to confess 
myself beaten ! " 

** Bravo! That's just what I hoped you 
would say ! But you won't leave me out in 
the cold along with the rest? I can't do 
without you now ! " 

** Nonsense ! You're not going to put any 
responsibility upon me! I hope you're too 
sensible for that ! " 

** If you shut me out from your presence I 
won't answer for what may happen," he said, 
in a hoarse voice ; " you're all I've got to keep 
me on the right path ! " 

Her face hardened. '* Now that's unfair 
of you," she said ; ** I thought you were 
different from other men, because you were 
one of the few who had courage and frankness 
enough to avow your selfishness ! But it 
seems you are all alike ! We women are 
supposed to be the weaker vessels, and you 
despise us accordingly ; yet when it comes to 
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a question of principle you confidently and 
quite irrationally expect us to be strong enough 
for both!*' 

He stood looking at her in a dazed sort of 
way. 

" That's something like what Gran said to 
me to-day ! She gave me a good rowing for 

my selfishness, but I never intended it Good 

Heavens ! Don't you know that I love you 
with my whole soul and body ? It's no use ! 
We can't keep up the pretence of platonics 
any longer ! I love you, and that's all there is 
about it." 

" What did you promise me ? " 

" Oh, I know ! But remember I only 
promised to keep good as long as I could ! 
Heaven knows what an effort it has cost 
me sometimes! Well, the farce is over! I 
won't attempt to keep it up any longer ! " 

" So the farce is over ? " repeated Rose 
scornfully ; " and I've lost my friend ! Well, 
rU survive it, I suppose ; but it hits me hard, 
for I've no friends to spare! What a pitiful 
thing it is to be a woman ! One never knows 
what truth and honour are as you men deal 
with us. Oh, how I wish I'd been different 
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— more conventional, and therefore safe from 
all this muddle. There is no safety out of 
the beaten path ! " 

*' If you'd been different Td not have loved 
you — in so much it might have been better 
for us both," returned Langton, gloomily ; 
'* but it's too late now for such regrets ! Look 
here, Rose I Surely you and I can afford to 
laugh at the conventions — provided we laugh 
at them together ? You know Td marry you 
if I could, and I think you d not refuse me. 
Well, it may be just the same ! We can go 
away to some place where we can lead a 
happy life, free from all these stupid fetters 
of conventionality ! I think you love me 
sufficiently to brave the opinion of a world 
we both despise ? " 

" Do you ? '' asked Rose, looking at him 
strangely. ''Well, Tm not so sure of it myself! " 

** Come now, be honest ! " he said roughly ; 
" it isn't like you to play cat and mouse ! " 

** I'm not ! It's just what I'm aiming for — 
to be quite honest, both with you and myself ! 
To tell the truth, I never intended you to 
take me so seriously ! At least I didn't when 
we began ! " 
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" Look here, I've stood about as much as 
I can,'* exclaimed Langton, his blue eyes 
blazing with anger ; "if you've just been 
fooling me in a cold-blooded, literary way — as 
I once read of a woman doing — in order to 
study the effect of emotion in a man, why, it 
isn't good enough ! You've got the worst of 
it, my girl, for it isn't on me the shame will 
fall ! I can rush off to the world's end, and 
it'll all have blown over before I reappear." 

The brute of which she had been warned 
was rising to the surface, but Rose did not 
flinch. For the moment a sort of reckless 
pleasure possessed her. It was exciting to 
play with emotion like this, all unknowing how 
soon it might rise and sweep away her scruples. 
She smiled at the thought, and that smile 
drove him wild. 

** Rose, you don't mean to say you've been 
fooling me right through ? " he said, hoarsely. 
" Why did you do it .1^" 

" Heaven knows ! I'm sure I don't," she 
replied, with a sweep of the hand. " I didn't 
think it really meant much to you ! I'd 
always heard you spoken of as a viveury a 
materialist, one who thought lightly of women, 
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and simply used them to amuse his idle 
moments ! I fancied you might be none the 
worse of a lesson from one who could hold 
her own ! And if we really became friends 
it would be so much to the good for both 
of us." 

He gave a short laugh. *' So I was fair 
game ! Well, you ve certainly given me that 
lesson pretty thoroughly. I hope you're 
proud of your work ! Did you imagine it 
would raise my opinion of your sex to discover 
how false and cold and mean one of them 
could be ? I amused your idle moments, did 
I ? I took you seriously for once ? Dam- 
nation ! YouVe sent me to Hell, I tell you! 
Look here! You've told me often enough 
that I'm a primitive sort of being. Well, 
suppose I act up to that character } What's 
to prevent me from taking what I want? 
From holding you in my arms and kissing 
you until I'm satisfied, and then choking the 
life out of you because of the pain you've 
caused me to suffer 1 " 

Rose did not quail, though there was 
sufficient of the elementary creature about 
him to be alarming. She was beginning to 
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feel ashamed of her cynicism, but recognized 
that she must discover no sign of weakness, 
or they were both lost. 

'* I'll tell you why I'm not afraid you'll be 
such a brute," she said ; ** it is because there 
is another element in you that craves satis- 
faction ! It wasn't the sensual part of you 
that attracted you towards me ! There are 
dozens of women who could move jrou more 
deeply ! I know you better than you know 
yourself — you see how completely I trust 
you ! You are a strange mixture of the 
realist and the idealist Yes, you may be 
surprised, but it's quite true, although I've 
only just found it out ! It was that element 
in your nature drew us together. You were 
sated with easy conquests, and longed for 
something different ! " 

He sat down and covered his eyes, but not 
before Rose saw the pain and horror they 
held. Remorse was now taking the place of 
cynicism in her mind. Good Heavens, what 
had she done ? It seems an easy game to 
play with souls, but even an angel might 
hesitate before venturing upon it She felt 
guilty and ashamed* 
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*' Tm sorry, I didn't realize what it meant 
to you," she murmured, feebly. 

He would not meet her glance. 

'* I wonder why you let me care, when you 
can sum me up so well ! You are quite 
correct in what you say," he continued, 
piteously ; ** it's soul as well as body I require 
to satisfy my passion ! But if you knew that, 
why didn't you stop before it came to 
this?" 

She bit her lip to keep in the words that 
rose. She was the stronger, and she 
intended to keep the upper hand, but his 
reproach hurt her not a little. 

**Oh, Lord Langton, don't take it to heart 
so terribly," she said, **and do have a little 
pity for me too ! E very-day existence was so 
tame, so hatefully commonplace! Perhaps 
what I really longed for was that some great 
emotion should sweep over me and carry me 
along to a less sordid realm, than the one in 
which I lived ? But I know now what a 
shameful thing this longing was ! I played 
with souls — with yours and mine ! And I've 
lost ! Well, after all, as you reminded me a 
little while ago, I'll be the one who has to 

M 
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suffer most ! And it*s begun already ! Dear 
friend, it's begun already! Do believe 
me!" 

He looked up at last, and saw that her face 
was pallid and her lips trembled. 

** IVe so little in my life,*' she said, gently ; 
** do forgive me for the pain IVe caused before 
you leave me ! '' 

He caught at her arm. '' You won't come 
with me ? " he whispered. She pulled her 
arm away. 

*' I dare not ! It wouldn't satisfy you, for 
I'm not sure I love you — even yet ! I only 
know that it hurts me horribly to lose you ! " 

**Then I won't try to persuade you! It's 
your happiness I want as well as my own ! 
But I can't keep on coming here after this ! 
I'm off to Scotland in the morning ! " 

'' That'll be best for both," she said, with 
, relief; **and if you can forgive me — and 
forget ?" 

He gave a short laugh. " Easier said than 
done ! You're with me always now, sleeping 
or waking ! I seem to have no life apart from 
you!" 

He bent over her hand, but threw it 
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aside and kissed her lips instead. Another 
moment and she was alone. She gazed 
around in a bewildered fashion. Was it all 
over — the pleasant friendship, the good- 
comradeship of the two past years ? The 
world seemed to have suddenly grown vast 
and cold and empty. And in her heart was 
a nasty little ache that she felt sure would 
grow and grow until it became unendurable. 

'* Oh, why couldn't they have left us 
alone?'* she murmured. "It seems Tm 
never to have any interests of my own ! 
Poor, foolish, weak Rose ! You re always 
making a muddle of it somehow ! And 
youVe always having to pay for it!" 

Self-pity is the most demoralizing thing in 
the universe, and before Rose knew what she 
was about her whole frame was shaken with 
hysterical sobs. 

** Never mind, there's no one to see me,'^ 
she cried. ** That s what comes of being a 
woman, I suppose ! Surely I am not going 
to be such a fool as to fall in love with him 
after all ? God forbid ! If that comes, it'll 
be all over with us both ! " 



CHAPTER XIV 

ROSE LOSES ANOTHER FRIEND 

It seemed as if fate had decided that Rose 
should have plenty of solitude wherein to 
reflect upon her position, for at this time she 
was singularly bereft of both friends and 
acquaintances. Her old friend Mrs. Allison 
was ordered to leave London immediately. 
The air had never agreed with her, and the 
summer having been unusually hot and air- 
less, the country-bred woman lost both energy 
and appetite. 

Rose was shocked when she noticed the 
ravages wrought in her old friend by the past 
few months ; and urged her to lose no time 
in obeying the orders of the famous physician 
whom she had at length consulted by Miss 
Campion's desire. 

Rose reproached herself bitterly for the 
preoccupation which had hitherto prevented 
her from observing Mrs. Allison's gradual 
164 
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decline from health. She was quite aware 
that anxiety and a reluctance to leave her 
alone had kept the lady in town. 

The women had grown so intimate as 
almost to know each other's thoughts without 
words ; and although Mrs. Allison had not 
referred again to the subject, the girl was 
well aware that her position with regard to 
Lord Langton was seldom absent from her 
friend's thoughts. 

After the painful affair which had set evil 
tongues a-wagging, the old lady had re- 
doubled her kindness, and made continual 
efforts to be seen abroad with Rose. But 
even these she was obliged to abandon, as 
her strength failed ; and she had at last 
consented to go to Devonshire — her native 
country ; where she owned a little cottage, 
facing the sea, in a sheltered combe ; a 
lovely spot, where the primroses bloomed 
earlier than in any other place on the 
coast. 

So it was that the flat she had occupied 
in Victoria Street was being rapidly denuded 
of its furniture and ornaments, and Rose and 
she were sitting in a forlorn and melancholy 
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fashion one afternoon among the wreckage 
of her pretty home. 

** I can scarcely realize that this is to be 
the last time we will sit here together," said 
Miss Campion^ as with her hand on the old 
lady's knee, she looked up at the sweet, worn 
face she had grown to love so dearly. "It 
doesn't seem right somehow, that we two 
should ever part ! " 

Mrs. Allison stroked back the hair from the 
low, wide forehead. 

"Well, dear, you know what my feeling 
on that subject is ! Come with me ! Where 
my home is, yours is also, if you will it 
so!" 

Rose's eyes fell, as she played with the thin 
hand caressing her. 

"If I could," she murmured; "oh, if I 
only could ! " 

" And why can you not, dear ? " 

"Why because — oh, I don't know! I'm 
too impatient a being to settle down to a 
quiet life yet awhile! I'd feel as though I'd 
done a cowardly thing, and run away from 
the fight before it was half over ! " 

" What fight, Rose ? " 
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''Did I say fight? Oh, Tm stupid, and 
restless, and miserable ! I think it's too bad 
that you should be obliged to leave me ! 
You're my sheet-anchor ! '* 

'* ril stay, if you think I can be of any use ! 
It s not too late even yet ! " 

"What? And die, because Tm foolishly 
sentimental and rather lonely just now? 
Come, you must think me selfish ! And I 
am too, for I can scarcely bear to part with 
you ! " 

She buried her face on the other's lap, and 
sobbed bitterly. 

*' Oh, I can't, I can't bear it ! Everything 
I care for fades out of my life ! My heart 
is hungry — so hungry for love ! " 

Mrs. Allison tried to see her face, but 
Rose would not meet her gaze. 

"Let me hide myself, dearest! For I'm 
ashamed, oh, so horribly ashamed ! " 

The old lady made no comment, until 
Rose had in some measure regained her self- 
control. Then her gentle voice kept murmur- 
ing soothing words in the girl's ear. 

" You are dearer to me than anything in 
the world, child, and yet I cannot be what I 
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would to you," she murmured ; '* how I pray 
that my love would satisfy you, and that you 
would give me leave to cherish you for the 
remainder of my life ! It would be doing me 
the greatest possible kindness, if you'd only 
make up your mind to come with me to 
Devonshire. We are both lonely women — 
what is there to keep us apart ? " 

Rose leapt to her feet, and walked to the 
window. 

**Oh, if I only could?" she repeated, 
wildly. 

**Come here, Rose, for I'm much too 
wearied to stand," said Mrs. Allison at 
length. ** I must speak plainly to you for the 
last time, even at the risk of offending you ! 
You spoke of a fight, my dear, and of the 
cowardice of running away. Well, there are 
some battles it is braver to run from, than 
to keep in the ranks! It requires greater 
courage sometimes to confess cowardice, than 
to defy one's inner self, and with weakened 
forces lose the battle. Rose, I told you once 
what I thought on that subject, and I recollect 
how you laughed it off, and assured me that 
there was no danger ! Have you discovered 
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a traitor within the camp who makes it more 
perilous ? " 

Rose spread out her hands with a despair- 
ing gesture. 

" I don't know — honestly, dear friend, I 
do not know ! Sometimes I fancy that I'm 
cold and heartless, and quite satisfied to 
observe life from a distance, and sometimes I 
feel as though Td give anything to be fond 
and foolish like other women ! Tm not in 
love, in the common acceptation of the word, 
but I must confess to experiencing weak 
moments now and then, when I'm so over- 
whelmed with pity for — for him — and for my- 
self too ; for what Tm missing in life — that I 
wonder if it s really worth while refusing to 
step aside from — well from the beaten path ?*' 

Mrs. Allison's pale cheek flushed. 

** Rose, child, you are making me wretched ! 
How dare I leave you in such a state of 
mind ? Do come with me to Devonshire,^ if 
it is only for a few months ! " 

Rose still shook her head. 

** To change one's skies is not to change 
one's mind," she said, then she suddenly 
grew alive to the misery she was causing and 
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forced a laugh. ** Don't you know by this 
how easily I am swayed by moods, but how 
the moods pass as quickly as the clouds in a 
wind-torn sky. I suppose literary people are 
always imagining themselves in perilous or 
heroic situations, simply because they have to 
summon these up for the purposes of fiction ! 
Well laugh together at your fears when I 
come to pay you a long visit next spring ! " 

And for the rest of the time she steadfastly 
refused to refer to the subject. 

Mrs. Allison was silenced, but not con- 
vinced. Her eyes followed every motion of 
Rose s figure, as the latter went from place to 
place in the room, touching here and there 
a picture or a piece of china with a light, 
caressing hand, as though bidding them a 
fond farewell. Then she arranged the little 
tea-table near the window, and for the last 
time for some months the ladies took that 
meal together. Afterwards, when Mrs. 
Allison left to give some orders about the 
packing. Rose lay back in her chair. 

*' Good-bye, dear little room," she mur- 
mured, in a low, tender voice ; ** never more 
can I fly to you, when the winds are too 
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keen, and the hail beats me down ! Good- 
bye to you, and to all the lovely memories of 
sweet and holy things you have afforded me ! 
But let me never forget them — oh, God ! let 
me never forget them ! " 



CHAPTER XV 

A DULL TIME AT THE CLUB 

The summer waned ; and the early London 
autumn — of leaves that fall before they colour, 
and of great bare spaces in the parks, where 
the grass is worn off by the feet of the 
countless legions of youth — appeared. Day 
by day, Rose Campion rose in the morning 
listless and depressed, and went to bed early, 
only to toss about restlessly for half the night. 
The air seemed used up, and no wind arose 
to blow it away, and bring a fresh supply for 
gasping humanity. Mists lay beneath the 
trees, which rose from it, haggard and half 
naked ; like the wrecks of once noble vessels 
floating in some calm, unholy sea. Only 
upon the bridges or along the Embankment 
was there any freshness in the atmosphere ; 
and even upon the surface of the river the 
mists lay thick, and the forms of barges and 
other river craft loomed dim and phantom- 
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like from the greyness wherein they were 
again merged. 

The Weary Pilgrims had for the most part 
set out upon journeyings to various shrines — 
not invariably those of saints — and the club 
itself was all but deserted. 

Matthew Brand had been dragged by his 
wife — an unwilling victim — on a visit to 
Seymour Towers, the ancient home of the 
Countess of Raynharn, whose latest fad was 
Socialism, and who was eager to hear the 
great prophet expound his views. 

Mrs. Brand hoped that these views would 
not prove so outrageous to her noble hostess 
as they appeared to her; but since the 
beautiful Countess seemed interested, perhaps 
she might help to launch this tiresome 
husband on the Parliamentary career his 
wife coveted for him. And there was always 
the remote chance that a closer contact with 
aristocracy might help to moderate these 
terrible revolutionary ideas of his: at the 
worst he would be under her own eye, which 
would please her better than allowing him to 
go on a walking tour with that foolish little 
Jack Felter, as he had purposed. 
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So poor Jack was left in town, to bemoan 
the deterioration which took place in a man 
when he married money — money and a 
hopelessly middle-class woman, tainted with 
snobbery ! 

Miss Doldrum professed herself rather glad 
of the absence of the leading spirit of the 
club. It gave other people a chance to air 
their views. When Brand was there he 
talked every one else down — with the excep- 
tion of his wife. Fortunately for her — poor 
thing — she was early Victorian, and appeared 
content to play second fiddle — so long at least 
as he didn't say a word in praise of another 
woman. That was Mrs. Brand's weak point 
— a truly old-fashioned, womanly jealousy! 
It would be curious to watch the effect pro- 
duced upon her if he should ever carry any 
of his outrageous theories into practice ! But 
that he never would do ! It was just talk — 
talk — talk, and nothing behind it! It answered 
his purpose, however, drawing attention to 
him, which was certainly his aim! 

" Then you don't think he'd go the whole 
hog ? " asked Jack Felter, laughingly. 

" Depends on what you call the whole 
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hog ! " returned Miss Doldrum, ignoring his 
vulgarity in the excitement of her analysis ; 
** he'll never give up his life for a principle, 
you may depend upon that! He'll never 
even arrange it in accordance with the views 
he states ! Why, a year ago we were all to 
live in trees like birds, and wear feather 
dresses, and not too much of them either ; 
and spend all our leisure time in training 
ourselves to fly ! " 

" I think I know where he got that notion," 
interrupted Jack. '* We went to * Robinson ' 
once when we were in Paris in order to study 
the middle class in their amusements. Have 
you ever been there, Miss Doldrum.*^ Its 
rather fun, you know — lunching among green 
boughs on omelette and vin ordinaire, and 
paying extra for the viands because the 
gargons have to haul them up in baskets ! " 

**Then we were to return to the time 
of cave-dwellers," continued Miss Doldrum, 
"and all live in a sort of community — all 
things in common, and no unnecessary luxuries 
or ornaments ! " 

**Well, he's an idealist! * It takes the 
ideal to blow a hair's-breadth off the dust of 
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the actual.' So says the greatest of your 
women poets, Miss Doldrum, and if that be 
true, Brand is justified of his various ideal- 
isms! Not that he'd think of calling them 
that — for if there's anything he prides him- 
self upon it s the practical nature of all his 
schemes ! " 

**Oh, Mrs. Brand '11 keep him down to 
earth if he ever tries to soar too high ! " said 
Nora Dartley, who had just come in. *' It is 
the strangest of all strange marriages ! For 
a man who holds himself above all mercenary 
considerations, and, still more, all social dis- 
tinctions, to marry a woman who is at heart 
a snob, seems to me too funny for words ! " 

** Yes — unless you think as I do, that many 
of his fine theories are only put forth as a 
blind," exclaimed Miss Doldrum, severely; 
** for my part, I think he's always posing ! " 

** Then he poses to himself, for he's per- 
fectly serious about all his opinions," said 
Jack, who felt it incumbent on him to stand 
up for his absent friend. 

**Well, I don't blame him," said Mrs. 
Dartley, with a laugh, ** and which of us dare 
throw a stone ? Why, life wouldn't be worth 
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living if we didn't each of us keep up the fiction 
of imagining we are what we are not ! It is 
the most cruel thing possible when the roseate 
veil is torn from the exquisite statue we have 
shrined in the innermost niche, and we see 
ourselves as we are — or rather, as we appear 
to others ! Long live self-deception, say I ; 
or it s farewell to any good being done in 
this world ! Why, we'd all be simply para- 
lyzed with self-contempt and humiliation ! 
Now, when I get a new toque from the 
Maison Perfection that suits me, I look into 
the glass and instantly go up several steps in 
my own esteem ! " 

**To what a wondrpus height you must 
have attained, this season, my dear," ex- 
claimed Miss Doldrum, smiling, "for I've 
counted twelve " 

** No, no, only ten ! One was last year's, 
renovated with fresh flowers, and the other — 
oh, yes, by the way, that was one my hubby 
bought me last week, when I promised to go 
to a horrid, golfing, east-windy place on the 
coast with him, instead of accepting an invi- 
tation to Creedon Manor. And surely I 
deserved it, for I'd got all sorts of pretty 
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gowns ready, and it's a jolly house where they 
play Bridge and act plays ; and it's even 
rumoured that royalty may be there for a few 
days! To think you notice such trivial 
matters, Miss Doldrum ! But why don't you 
give us your opinion on some of these things, 
Rose ? " cried the journalist, turning to where 
her friend sat listless and silent in a corner. 

** Oh, I haven't any opinions worth giving," 
returned Miss Campion ; ** I'm as stupid as 
an owl in this depressing weather." 

" I don't wonder," returned the lady jour- 
nalist. ** It's quite time we had a rousing 
wind to sweep all the microbes out of the 
air! Why, I've made no end of blunders in 
my * Answers to Correspondents ' this week. 
I told one anxious mother to give her baby 
suet boiled in milk, because I once heard it 
was good for anaemia ; and she wrote me such 
a letter, saying I had nearly poisoned the 
darling. Of course she forgot to mention in 
the first instance that the monkey was only 
six weeks old I Then an elderly spinster was 
down on me for advising her to use strong 
ammonia to make her hair grow. I expect she 
wore a transformation, though ! " 
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** Oh, do be quiet, Nora ! '* cried Rose, 
laughing ; ** you are inventing all that non- 
sense in order to rouse us from our low 
spirits ! " 

She suspected that Mrs. Dartley was 
really making talk to cover her own silence, 
and was not astonished at the scolding she 
received when they left the club shortly 
afterwards. 

** Why don't you do as I told you, and 
buck up, Rose ? Don't you know what 
every one is saying ? " 

''How can I ? They don't say it to me," 
returned Rose, listlessly. 

'* Of course not ; but good gracious ! you're 
a woman, you ought to be able to guess. 
It s all the talk that Langton has given you 
up since your names were associated in that 
unfortunate affair, and that you're breaking 
your heart over it ! " 

*' Do they say that ? Why — but of course 
they are sure to ! It looks rather like it, 
doesn't it?" 

Mrs. Dartley gave her a sharp glance. 

** Of course / know how untrue it is ! Lang- 
ton found the situation intolerable, and, like 
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all his sex, sought refuge in flight! Isn't 
that how the matter really stands?" 

Rose made an impatient gesture. **Oh, 
what does it signify ? What does anything 
signify ? Let them say what they like about 
me — it won't do me any harm ! " 

" I don't know that ! Look here ! You 
take it from me, it never does to fly in the 
face of public opinion ! We are all more or 
less dependent upon the good-will of the 
world in which we live ! I know you, and can 
trust you not to make a fool of yourself " 

" It s more than I dare vouch for," mur- 
mured the other. 

**But," continued Mrs. Dartley, "it's 
simply human nature to take the worst view 
of a woman ! I do it myself habitually ; but 
then I know my own weaknesses, and make 
all sorts of excuses for them ! Even if you 
did — well, rd understand better than most! 
But then I like you, and it s you who would 
suffer — not him 1 Anyway, I wouldn't let 
them see that I was missing him so badly \ 
I wish you'd come with us to Erlmouth ! 
It'd do you good, and would be a real 
charity to Hugh and me ! I'm sure to be 
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bored to death with tees, and putts, and 
holes, and buffy spoons, and will either have 
to get up a quarrel with Hugh or a flirtation 
with some one else. Do come and save our 
domestic felicity ! " 

Rose laughed, but shook her head. 

** I've refused to go to Devonshire with 
my dear old friend Mrs. Allison, so I 
couldn't possibly do that. The fact is, Nora, 
Tm in one of my solitary moods, and fit 
company for no one ! Besides, Tm quite 
sure your husband doesn't want any one but 
you ! Why, it'll be like a second honey- 
moon ! " 

Mrs. Dartley pulled a wry mouth. 

** Honeymoons are things that don't bear 
repetition ! We have no longer the courage 
of ignorance, and know altogether too much 
about each other ! There's not the charm of 
the little discoveries one used to make about 
tastes and tempers ! But I dare say it'll be 
endurable! I can learn golfing myself. 
Yes, already I see before my mental vision a 
pretty golfing costume, which I must certainly 
carry out at once ! " 

** It's all very well, Nora, but the man is 
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more than the costume to you! I always 
knew it would end by your falling in love 
with each other over again ! " 

" So that was the meaning of your myster- 
ious manner, Miss Rose! Well, he isn't a 
bad sort, when you take him the right way — 
as husbands go ! If I make him think he's 
fine, and strong, and wise, he generally lets 
me do what I like ! " 

** Ah, your cynicism isn't more than skin- 
deep, dear ! " 

They paused at the turning where their 
ways separated. 

** Good-bye ! " said Rose, holding out her 
hand ; '* and mind you keep a firm hold on 
your happiness ! It has a slippery way with 
it if one's not careful I " 

" Good-bye, dear Rose, I hope fate will be 
good and send some your way before long ! " 
And the little woman looked wistfully after 
the drooping figure that wended its way 
wearily homeward to spend a solitary 
evening. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ROSE MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A 
DANCING-GIRL 

After a week of breathless calm, the fog 
lifted before a brisk breeze from the west 
Rose felt her drooping spirits revive, and for 
the first time for many days grew sufficiently 
energetic to don a walking costume. Where 
should she go to get a " taste of the country," 
as she put it to herself ? Regent's Park was 
too near, and too crowded with nursemaids 
and children besides. She longed once more 
to feel the air blowing over great open 
spaces. Suddenly she remembered a long 
walk she had once taken across Richmond 
Park, and decided to go there. It is true 
Richmond was but a suburban paradise, and 
a poor substitute for the great bare moorland 
backed by heather-clad hills, for which her 
heart hungered ; but in its bosky dells and 
wooded slopes she might at least find solitude, 
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and yield herself to the spell of nature and 
the healing powers of mother earth. 

She found trees still thick in leafage in 
the Park, although the ground was deeply 
carpeted with fallen glories of gold and 
brown. She stood some time on the terrace, 
drinking in the beauty of the extensive river 
view. At first it failed to satisfy, and she 
would fain have turned away. Contrasted 
with the wild charm of her native country, 
this mere sweet loveliness of wood and water, 
stretching below, with here and there a 
church spire, or a stack of chimneys rising 
from the trees, spoke of *' a nature tamed 
and grown domestic like a barn-door fowl ; " 
but ere long the charm of it grew, till she 
began to call it ''A sweet familiar nature y 
stealing in as a dog 77iight, or child, to touch 
your hand or phtck your gown, and humbly 
mind you so of presence and affection.'' 

So she wandered on, comforted somewhat, 
and gaining the Park, threw herself down 
beneath an ancient beech, and fell into a 
day-dream ; a dream without form or action, 
as of dim things moving mysteriously in a 
land where it was always afternoon. A robin 
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piped his cheery little song in a branch above 
her head, and a herd of deer came browsing 
close by ; but she lay entranced, unheeding ; 
until towards evening, when she was rudely 
awakened by a sound of loud voices and 
foolish laughter ; and glancing up, was aware 
of a party of showily-dressed women, and 
men who wore the stamp of a gay life, 
regarding her with amusement. 

** Here s a sleeping nymph, I do declare ! " 
cried one of the girls, whose brilliant com- 
plexion and golden hair, surmounted by a 
wonderful flower toque, conveyed an unmis- 
takable suggestion of the footlights. The 
others laughed, and drew near to stare, 
while their cavaliers — better bred, or at least 
retaining the manners of a higher class — 
retreated within the shade of the trees. 

** Has he kept you waitin* a bit too long, 
my dear ? " continued the girl, in a con- 
fidential manner. ** Don't you fret! Take 
my advice ! There s plenty more where he 
came from, especially when one's as young 
and pretty as you an* me ! " 

Rose sat up and gazed curiously at the 
speaker. As a student of all sorts and con- 
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ditions of men — and women — this waif of the 
pavement interested her. As a woman, she 
felt sorry for the poor painted butterfly, whose 
season of fluttering could not, in the nature 
of things, last long. Already there were 
signs of the end in a hard, short cough and a 
sudden clutch at the side. 

" Tm not so very young," she returned, 
with a smile ; ** I found two grey hairs this 
morning when I looked in the glass ! " 

** Ah, but nobody *d notice them when you 
smile like that,'' returned the other, quickly. 
** Wish you'd teach me the trick ! It'd 
make my fortune in the ballet — that smile 
would ! " 

The rest of the group had disappeared by 
this, not finding the conversation amusing. 
** Daisy's so beastly sentimental," cried one, 
** for, bless yer, when she takes a fancy, she's 
always ready to fall down an' worship ! " 

Meantime, Daisy stood, looking gravely 
down. " I've seen your face before, some- 
where," she said, with a puzzled air. 
** Wonder where it was? You're not a 
fashionable beauty, with photos all over the 
shop, are you ? " 
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*'No indeed," returned the other; "not 
a beauty at all, Tm sorry to say! Why 

you're far prettier than I am; if only " 

she hesitated. 

The girl laughed, but not joyously — not 
even with her former lightness. 

" I know ! If the paint an' the powder 
was washed off? But that ain't all, bless 
you ! I know a real lady when I see one, 
and though your hat and gown are as shabby 
as anything — well, nobody'd look twice at 
me if you were there ! Oh, yes, I know all 
about it! I'm only a common dancin'-girl, 
and not extra good even at that; still — if 
I'd only had a chance ! There's no way out 
of it now, although Langton did offer to 
help me, if I'd try to lead a different life! 
Ah ! Now I've got it ! It was there I saw 
you I In his rooms. I found a photo — an' 
he snatched it away from me, an' was that 
angry ! He's a good sort, for a Johnny 
that's a swell ! I say, I hope I haven't made 
mischief. I didn't guess ! He's a friend of 
yours perhaps ? " 

She was quick enough to notice the start 
Rose gave. 
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"Yes," returned Rose, slowly; '*I think 
I may confess so much as that!- Lord 
Langton is certainly a friend of mine ! " 

*' But you won't go an' round on him for 
countin' a poor ballet-girl among his ac- 
quaintances," continued the other anxiously ; 
" 'cause it would be very low down in me, 
after all he's done, an' wanted to do, if I 
lost him a friend he really cared about ! He 
ain't done me no harm, I'll take my oath on 
that ! " 

" Thank you for the information," and 
Rose drew herself up, "but really, I must 
assure you that Lord Langton's affairs are 
no business of mine, nor do I presume to be 
a judge of his conduct ! " 

"There now, you're offended, an' it's all 
my fault! I'm a born fool, I am ! I'm sure 
to put my foot in it, if I try to striten things 
out ! But look here ! You're a lady, an' I'm 
only a common girl, but if ever a man looked 
at me, as Lord Langton looked at your 
photo — as if it was a Madonner or some- 
thing — I'd go through fire and water for 
him, that I would ! " 

Rose held out her hand. '* You're a 
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sincere friend at any rate, and I promise you 
that I won't forget your words ! But tell me, 
can I do anything to help you ? Are you 
quite content with your life on the stage and 
— elsewhere ? " 

The girl prodded the ground with the tip 
of her flimsy sunshade. 

" Sometimes ! Oh, I don't know ! There s 
no use in frettin' ! It's lively enough while 
it lasts ; and I can't abear to sit at home and 
think ! Oh, lor', they're a-callin' of me, an* 
I must go, or I'll lose my seat in young 
Lawlor's new motor ! and she'll get it — that 
Dorry Mayer cat from New York, and 
that'll rile me awful!" 

Sure enough, loud cries of " Daisy, we're 
ready to start," resounded through the trees ; 
and with a brief adieu, the girl rushed off to 
join her companions. 

Rose started forward, but was too late. 
So she sank to her leafy couch again. 

Sounds reached her there of light laughter, 
the hoot-hoot of the motor horn ; then all 
noises died away, and she was alone once 
more. 

But peace and contentment had flown ; her 
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dream was dispelled, and Rose felt angry with 
herself, and out of love with the world. 

" I suppose I ought to have done something 
for that poor, pretty butterfly ? " she said to 
herself ; " talked to her for her good, perhaps ? 
But what use would it have been ? Besides, 
Tm not sufficiently religious myself, or at 
least not sufficiently convinced of the hard 
and fast line of right and wrong to influence 
a girl like that ! And yet I know her young, 
miserable eyes will haunt me for daysl How 
I wish I were either stronger-minded, or not 
so idiotically sympathetic ! If it really is 
sympathy ? Upon my life, I'm not sure even 
of that ! It may only be an artistic suitability 
of mood, after all ! The literary sense is a 
most inhuman possession ! How strange 
that story about Langton was — and how 
quickly the girl guessed our relationship! 
There's something quite humiliating about 
it! That my photo — which by the way I 
never gave him — should be stuck up in his 
rooms, and at the mercy of stray visitors of 
the Daisy type! And these same visitors 
still go to see him, or did even after he 
became my comrade ! And I fondly thought 
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rd influenced him for good ! Well, what 
does it concern me? IVe not given him 
any happiness — I've done nothing for him 
but increase his discontent ! If the Daisies 
of the stage can help him to forget the 
wreck of his happiness for a brief space, 
have I any right to find fault with them, or 
with him ? Nevertheless, being a woman, 
with all a woman's inconsistencies, I hate to 
think of him in such a relationship ! I want 
him to be straight, and true, and fine ! No, 
it isn't that ! Tm as mean and small-minded 
as the rest of my sex ! I don't want to love 
him, or at any rate to allow him to spoil my 
life, yet I'm quite willing he should go on 
loving me indefinitely, with no return worth 
speaking of! Paugh ! The whole business is 
revolting, and I'm heartily ashamed of my 
part in it ! " 

The stars came out, while she lingered on 
the hill. A faint fragrance of dying leaves 
filled the air, and mingled with the scent 
of late blooming stocks in the flower-beds. 
Wreaths of mist rose from the river, and 
wound themselves about the trunks of the 
trees, like the phantoms of dead snakes. 
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The breeze died away. It was like a dead or 
unreal world, Rose decided, as she walked 
briskly to the railway station. All the morn- 
ing life and beauty had vanished; but her 
heart had quickened again, and was intensely 
alive with pain and unrest. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LORD LANGTON TELLS ROSE HIS STORY 

When she got home, tired and dispirited, 
it was to find her room transformed into a 
perfect bower. Every available flower-glass, 
vase and bowl, were filled to overflowing 
with the choicest blooms. Roses, dewy and 
heavy with sweetness ; lilies, white and tall ; 
violets — out of season, but none the less 
fragrant ; tall spikes of richly-tinted chrysan- 
themums ; it was as though some one had 
bought up the entire stock of a Regent 
Street florist in order to decorate her 
room. 

Her heart throbbed wildly at the vision. 
Who was there that cared sufficiently for her 
to bring such a flood of colour and sweetness 
into her life? Only one person she knew 
was sufficiently interested in her to do this ; 
one from whom she had steadfastly refused 
to accept costly gifts. But, as he had 
193 o 
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insisted, flowers were what every one had 
a right to give to a friend! 

She told herself that she was angry, but 
there was no anger in her heart ! The great 
wave of gladness that rushed through her 
whole being at the thought that he was near 
her, mocked at such self-deception. But 
it might be that he had simply written and 
ordered the flowers to be sent to her? Well, 
even in that case, there was something 
delightful in the knowledge that he re- 
membered her. 

She sank into a low chair, and simply 
gloated over her treasures for a few moments; 
then rang the bell to make inquiries of the 
maid. 

Molly was a fresh importation from the 
Emerald Isle ; a good-natured girl, who 
scented a love affair, and was charmed. She 
appeared instantly, with a broad grin on her 
face. The sight of this grin brought Rose 
to earth again. She was no foolish school-girl 
to be carried off her feet by a shower of 
spring blossoms in autumn. 

**Who brought all these?*' she inquired 
sternly, waving her hand around. 
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Molly twisted her apron-strings, and her 
face fell a little. 

*' Sure 'twas Himself, Miss,'* she replied ; 
** an* he wouldn't allow me to touch anny on 
thim, but took all the pains in the wurruld 
wid arringin' thim, hopin' to plase ye!" 

** It was very kind of Lord Langton, 
Molly, for I suppose that he is the gentleman 
you mean ; but another time you must not 
allow any one to come up to my rooms in 
my absence!" Then, as the girl seemed 
inclined to cry, Rose patted her on the 
shoulder. "You mustn't cry, for Tm not 
angry, only you don't quite know what 
London etiquette is, and it would not always 
be safe to admit strangers to my room ! " 

'* But I thought you wouldn't mind, seein' 
it was Himself, an' a lord an' all ! But you 
do be havin' quare ways in London, an' it 
takes a toime to larn them ! " 

Rose hustled the girl out of the room, 
fearing she might notice the contradiction 
between words and looks ; for it was im- 
possible altogether to banish the signs of 
delight. To think that he should have 
taken all that trouble for her! It was not 
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Molly twisted her apron-strings, and her 
face fell a little. 

*' Sure 'twas Himself, Miss/' she replied ; 
** an' he wouldn't allow me to touch anny on 
thim, but took all the pains in the wurruld 
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** It was very kind of Lord Langton, 
Molly, for I suppose that he is the gentleman 
you mean ; but another time you must not 
allow any one to come up to my rooms in 
my absence!" Then, as the girl seemed 
inclined to cry, Rose patted her on the 
shoulder. "You mustn't cry, for I'm not 
angry, only you don't quite know what 
London etiquette is, and it would not always 
be safe to admit strangers to my room ! " 

'' But I thought you wouldn't mind, seein' 
it was Himself, an' a lord an' all! But you 
do be havin' quare ways in London, an' it 
takes a toime to larn them ! " 

Rose hustled the girl out of the room, 
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as though he were a ladies' man, either, to 
whom such delicate attentions come naturally; 
but Langton? the careless, rough, uncon- 
ventional creature? He must indeed love 
her dearly to have studied her tastes, and 
to guess so exactly what she liked best! 

She stooped and lightly kissed the roses 
and lilies which his hands had arranged, 
then hid her face in her hands to conceal 
its burning blushes. 

Suddenly she realized that he would be 
certain to follow the flowers ! And she was 
dusty and dishevelled from her long day in 
the open air. All trace of fatigue was gone 
in an instant, as she rushed into her bedroom, 
and made a hasty toilette. She chose her 
prettiest and most becoming garment, which 
happened to be a silk tea-gown of a dull 
shade of orange ; a shade which accentuated 
the splendour of her eyes, and the delicate 
clearness of her pearl-white skin. She piled 
up the dusky masses of her hair, and stuck 
it through with a silver dagger. Then she 
stood for a moment before her mirror. 

*' I wonder if I ought to wear this gown," 
she murmured ; ** certainly it s the most 
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becoming one I possess ! But there's a 
suggestion of the stage about it, or the — no, 
I won't say the demi-monde, for surely / can 
never look like that ? Well, I won't change 
it, whatever it is ! It's comfortable, and cool, 
and — be honest, Rose — it suits me, and I 
want to look charming, so that he may 
remember me at my best, even if the 
moment has come when we have to part 
for ever ! " 

Certainly the vision of her fine head and 
shoulders swathed in soft ruffles of lace and 
silk, was calculated to stamp her in his 
memory as a beautiful woman ; although it 
might perhaps have been kinder to him had 
she garbed herself in a more severe fashion. 

She had not long to wait for Lord 
Langton's appearance, but the first sight 
of him drove all cautious resolutions out of 
her mind. She forgot them all in a flood 
of gladness. Her heart had hungered for 
his presence, just as might that of any 
ordinary woman, for a lover legitimately 
hers. The Nemesis which inevitably over- 
takes those who begin in the lightest manner 
to play with love, after the manner of Plato, 
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" It is only my body you can harm, after all, 
not my soul ! It was different with poor 
Daisy, you remember ! '* 

He dropped her wrists at once. 

** How do you know about Daisy ? Surely 
your path and hers are far enough apart ? " 

" It s a very narrow world, Lord Langton, 
to those who want it to be a wide one ; so 
Daisys path and mine have crossed." 

He frowned, but discovered no traces of 
confusion. 

**Well, what of it?" he said, roughly. 
** What has that to do with you and me ? 
Did she say anything — about — well, about 
the man who was to blame for her troubles?" 
and throwing up his head, he looked her 
square in the face. 

**Oh, Daisy is loyal enough, if that's 
what you mean ! She spoke about you 
most affectionately — or perhaps I ought to 
say considerately ! But so far as Tve heard 
that's always the way with these sort of girls ! 
If the man's a gentleman, they even consider 
it an honour to be betrayed. Poor fools ! 
Fools in truth ! But that's what all of us 
are, I do believe ! " 
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had overtaken her at last ; and she was face 
to face with a great passion in her own 
nature, which it would require both strength 
of mind and philosophy to grapple with. 

Lord Langton laughed, as he entered, 
pushing aside the frightened and reluctant 
maid-servant. 

** What does the girl think Tm after? "he 
cried, closing the door on Irish Molly's 
remonstrances; **does she imagine I am 
going to steal your jewellery or your 
manuscripts ? " 

** Neither are of much value, I fear ! It 
was my fault, however ! I told her never to 
admit any one during my absence ! *' 

" That's very cruel of you ! Surely you 
might make me an exception, when I take 
such pains to please you ! But you didn't 
mean it, Rose, did you? It was only a 
womanly ruse to salve your conscience ! " 

Something in his tone of easy assurance 
stung her. In a monuni she thought of 
Daisy — the daisy ihM h.ad been trodden 
underfoot! The i\\\j\ pretty, painted face, 
with the hauniiuji s^uinoss in its eyes, rose 
before her as a warning — iiVeproach. Did 
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he dare to imagine she could ever become 
such an one as that? Was this the effect 
produced by the yellow tea-gown about 
which she had been doubtful? She felt 
ready to tear it off and stamp upon it ! 

She rose from the low chair in which she 
had been lounging. 

'* What have I done, Lord Langton, that 
I must needs require to salve my conscience ? 
How could I prevent you from wasting time 
and money in decorating my room, when 
I did not know you were coming? The 
only thing I could do was to prevent such 
a thing happening again! And that I 
imagined my order to Molly had done?" 

Lord Langton stood for a moment as 
though turned to stone by her stinging 
words, then he took her by the wrists and 
ground his teeth with anger. 

**So this is how it is to be between us! 
By God, I can understand now how it comes 
to pass that men kill the women they love ! " 

Instantly a devil rose in her, in answer to 
the one looking out of his eyes. 

** I don't care whether you kill me or not," 
she said, in a low, sweet, yet sinister voice. 
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" It is only my body you can harm, after all, 
not my soul ! It was different with poor 
Daisy, you remember ! ** 

He dropped her wrists at once. 

** How do you know about Daisy ? Surely 
your path and hers are far enough apart ? " 

** It's a very narrow world. Lord Langton, 
to those who want it to be a wide one ; so 
Daisys path and mine have crossed." 

He frowned, but discovered no traces of 
confusion. 

''Well, what of it?" he said, roughly. 
** What has that to do with you and me ? 
Did she say anything — about — well, about 
the man who was to blame for her troubles?" 
and throwing up his head, he looked her 
square in the face. 

"Oh, Daisy is loyal enough, if thats 
what you mean ! She spoke about you 
most affectionately — or perhaps I ought to 
say considerately ! But so far as I've heard 
that's always the way with these sort of girls ! 
If the man's a gentleman, they even consider 
it an honour to be betrayed. Poor fools! 
Fools in truth! But that's what all of us 
are, I do believe ! " 
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He either did not or would not notice the 
sHght softening in her voice. 

** You actually imagine that she was, or w, 
my mistress ? " 

** How do I know?" she replied, pain 
rendering her cruel. '* It seems to me that 
there is a different code of morality in what 
your grandmother called your rank in life 
to that prevailing in my poor Bohemia ! So 
what is to inform me how you have chosen 
to amuse yourself or — or whose life you may 
have wrecked ? " 

There was a suspicion of a sob in her 
voice, but he was too angry to notice it. 

*'You are trying to drive me mad!" he 
cried; **and I don't suppose you'll believe 
me when I declare — as honestly I can — 
that I've done no wrong to Daisy, poor 
little woman ! Her story is sad enough, 
God knows ! She's worthy of a better fate, 
but " 

He stopped in some confusion ; for he 
knew only too well, that though the wrong- 
doing was none of his, it lay at the door of 
one belonging to his house. It was indeed 
the brother of the saintly Lady Muriel, the 
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lad who died while leading a forlorn hope in 
South Africa, who was responsible for the 
wreck of poor Daisy's life. The girl had 
loved her seducer with a mad, reckless 
passion ; and it was because he knew this 
that Langton had sought her out and be- 
friended her. He would have done more 
had she allowed him ; but the girl had a 
strange, twisted sort of pride, and hated to 
be helped. 

Suddenly the devil within was exorcised, 
and Rose held out her hands to Lord 
Langton. 

"I'm not so hard and unbelieving, my 
friend! Indeed, I felt sure of it all the 
time ; but some impulse — I don't know what, 
only Tm ashamed of it now — impelled me to 
torture you as — as, God forgive me, I myself 
am being tortured I " 

He was pacing the floor, but in a moment 
he knelt beside her. 

'" Oh, Rose, my darling Rose, what are we 
to do ? We are both so unhappy I "' he cried, 
and buried his he^d on her Up, like a child 
who bevrsred his ir.ocher to v.v:r.:ort him. 
Somehow the accioa oxouseu the motherhood 
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latent in Rose. It was all too true! They 
were both unhappy, and life loomed before 
them so terribly long to be passed in such 
unhappiness. She stooped and kissed the 
fair curls that clustered about his head. 

** I don't know,'* she murmured. '* If I 
thought we could be happy — but we wouldn't ! 
It's certain that we would be miserable, after 
the first " 

He kissed her hands over and over again. 
** No, no ; we are different ! We would be 
happy, darling Rose — we would be happy, 
because we would be together ! Believe me, 
there is no other way out of it ! Let us go 
where no one knows us, and lead the glorious 
life we were intended for ! Undoubtedly fate 
must have meant us to be all in all to each 
other, or we would not have been thrown 
together so strangely. Oh, Rose, I care 
for nothing on earth now that I know you 
love me ! " 

** Well, even now I'm not quite sure of 
myself," murmured Rose, dreamily. " Is it 
only because my life's so empty of love that 
I'm ready to snatch it anyhow.*^ Oh, how 
am I to know ? How am I to know ? " 
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•*Rose," he said, in an eager voice, "let 
me tell you the story of my life, and then 
you will begin to understand what you have 
been and could be to me! You speak of 
your loneliness ! Do you really think it has 
been greater than mine ? I've always wanted 
to tell you, but somehow it seemed to me 
mean to appeal to your pity! IVe tried my 
best to set my teeth and endure my hard lot — 
for I hate a coward — but it's been very diffi- 
cult sometimes! Still, I'd like to tell you all 
about it now. 

** You know by this what a strong character 
Gran has, and how absolutely she rules — the 
Duchess, I mean — when she has only easy- 
going people to deal with ! It was fine the 
way you braved and eluded her influence ; 
but we Langtons haven't much moral stamina, 
I fancy ; and — except when our inclinations are 
too powerful — we find it easier to allow her to 
hold the reins and drive us — even to the devil 
— than to fight her. So it was with my Dad, 
anyway ! She ruled him with a rod of iron, 
which did not prevent him from deceiving 
her now and then ; and then my mother died 
when I was a child of nine, so that there was 
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no woman to interfere on my behalf, or to 
expostulate with me, when I made a fool of 
myself by agreeing to marry as I was bidden 
to do. Our family was impoverished by the 
reckless speculations of my father, and the 
gambling at Monte Carlo by his father before 
him ; and it was dinned into my ears that 
there was nothing to save the family credit 
unless I married money. This was before 
the Arndale coal-fields were discovered, you 
know ! If dad had been able to hold out for 
a few more years, things would have righted 
themselves ; but of course no one could 
foresee that. I must do him the justice to 
say that he had no idea of the terrible history 
of the family of the girl whom he urged me 
to marry — the grandfather who drank himself 
to death ; the mother who spent six months 
of every year in a private lunatic asylum — 
they used to call it a rest-cure — but he might 
easily have found it out had he taken the 
least trouble. It was well enough known 
in the county, spite of all efforts at conceal- 
ment. Sometimes I think he closed his eyes 
and ears wilfully, he was in such desperate 
case. Marriage itself was a thing that did 
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not mean much to him. He was never 
wilfully unkind to my mother, but he went 
his own way without considering her in the 
least, and she was too proud to expostulate. 
Doubtless he imagined that I would hold the 
tie as lightly ; but I have my mother's blood 
in me as well, and that sort of marriage 
would never have satisfied me! 

" However, I was too young to understand 
this at the time ! I was a wild, reckless lad of 
twenty, fresh from college ; mad for pleasure 
and excitement of all kinds. When they pro- 
posed the marriage to me I declined to commit 
myself until I had a look at the girl. This 
I contrived to accomplish without attracting 
notice. Well, after that the thing was in- 
evitable ! I was a strong, healthy young 
animal, an undeveloped creature, urged to the 
act of mating by the force of my own passions ; 
and she was a wonderfully beautiful girl, of 
precisely that sensuous type which so forcibly 
appeals to youth. I was on fire to possess her 
at once, and went home and told them they 
could arrange it as soon as possible. Gran 
managed it all, for though I was eager enough 
to marry I didn't want the bother of courting!" 
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Rose could not repress a cry. ** It was 
the Duchess s doing then ? And yet you 
bear her no malice for wrecking your life ? " 

** Where s the use ? She acted for the 
best according to her views! People can 
only see things from their own standpoint/' 

** I think rd have killed her when I found 
it out," returned Rose, bitterly. ''Surely 
there are cases where forgiveness itself is a 
crime ! 

** Perhaps so ! But it was so hopeless ! 
Raving at her wouldn't have mended my 
broken life ! 

"Well, it was arranged! In a couple of 
months I found that I had tied myself irre- 
vocably to a creature feeble in all but vice ; 
horribly, incredibly strong in that ! Then — 
why then it was hell ! I tried my utmost to 
reform her, but of course I failed ! Heredity 
was too powerful for either love or duty. I 
won't try to play upon your feelings by 
describing the scenes I went through ! The 
misery I endured had one good result. It 
made a man of me ! My youth died during 
the nights when I used to lie awake and 
think, and think, and think! My life was 
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ruined, but I determined that there the ruin 
should end. The child that was bom during 
the first year of my bondage died before it 
was a month old ; and I was glad when they^;^ 
told me ! Its eyes, with their pathetic look, 
haunted me for long years. I determined 
that no future Langton should be born to 
such a heritage of sin and of disgrace. Well, 
you know the rest ! I didn't care to become 
anything but what you were once pleased to 
call me ! You might have made me a different 
man had you met me sooner ! Even yet — 
well, you know pretty well that I could be 
anything you chose to make me if you would 
only love me enough ! 

** I know that Tve been a careless liver, 
but believe me. Rose, I wronged no girl 
deliberately ! I don't want to excuse myself, 
for IVe lived like other idle men of my rank, 
but IVe not been worse than most, and when 
things grew unendurable, I used to go oflF 
to some wild country and shoot big game 
instead of drinking and gambling! 

** Now you know all about me, Rose ! I've 
hidden nothing — nothing that lies betwixt 
us two! I am in your hands to mould as 
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you will! Have I shocked or disgusted 
you?" 

Rose shook her head. ** I believe I knew 
it all before. No wonder the Duchess was 
so lenient to your mode of living ! She has 
much to answer for ! " 

** Never mind that now! It hasn*t killed 
your love for me, has it ? — my frankness, I 
mean ? " 

** No ! But Vd like to make that wicked 
old woman suffer all the same! It seems 
perfectly monstrous that a creature like that — 
without ruth or common honesty even — should 
be able to destroy your happiness without 
being punished for the crime ! Why, I've no 
doubt she contrives to cheat herself into the 
belief that she did a highly meritorious thing 
when she tied you up for life to a morphia- 
maniac ! Oh, it makes me wild ! Not alone 
for your sake, but for the sake of the other 
people who have been sacrificed upon the 
same altar of expediency! Why doesn't 
some great prophet arise and denounce the 
iniquitous code of morality which is accepted 
by the class to which she belongs ? When I 
remember all the shameful marriages Society 
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encourages — the innocent girls tied to worn- 
out rouds, who are devoid of a decent 
emotion, a single enthusiasm, a feeling for 
anything outside of themselves; the men 
who sell themselves, without the excuse 
starvation yields to a penniless woman — it 
makes me hot with indignation, sick with 
shame ! " 

"True enough, every word you say/' 
returned Langton. "Licensed prostitution 
I call it! But where s the remedy? So 
long as money buys flesh and flesh buys 
money, it'll always be the same ! But don't 
let us talk of that sort of thing ! It's betwixt 
you and me now! Only I'm glad to hear 
that you so thoroughly despise the opinions 
of such a world ! It renders me more hope- 
ful that you'll have sufficient courage to 
throw convention aside, and live your own 
life!" 

" Haven't I always done that ? At least 
I've tried! But the question is not for me, 
but for you? What is the best life for 
you?" 

'* That's easily answered. One passed by 
your side ! " replied Langton. 
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"Ah, who knows that? If I could be 
quite — quite sure?*' 

Lord Langton regarded her curiously. 
** Do you know you are the strangest woman 
I ever met ! Sometimes it seems as though 
you are absolutely free from the passions of 
ordinary people; and yet at others you are 
just a mere woman, longing to love and to 
be loved ! One never knows how one may 
find you ! " 

Rose smiled. "It's my unfortunate literary 
temperament, I suppose," she returned ; " it 
puzzles me frequently enough, so I don't 
wonder at any one else growing impatient 
with it ! But really there's a very ordinary 
nature underlying any apparent difference. 
And in the sense of longing to love and to 
be loved, there's nothing to choose between 
the Rose Campion you know and the kitchen 
wench who gives her savings to the ^first 
good-looking scoundrel who flatters her 
vanity by pretending to be in love with her ! 
Oh, yes, we're all fools where a man's con- 
cerned, even those of us who have dissected 
and mocked at love ! " 

There was a bitter strain underlying the 
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She opened her eyes. ** A dreanaHworid ! " 
she said soMy ' But have we eanml the 
right to live in such a worid ? Aad mould 
we noc wearv of ic and lon^ to awaken some 
day in the more prosaic one we had feft ? " 

Suddenly she rose from her low seat and 
stood beside him. 

'• Give me a couple of months to cxxisider 
it,*' she said. '• I promise you [ wiE deal 
honestly with you, but I must be cuice sare 
of mj-self — for both our sakesw ' 

He sighed, for he hoped that he had won 
her : and here was the old nnnlfrrng bsi- 
tanoa ugain ' His hands clenched them- 
sel\-^s. bet he was roo proud to urge her 
:\.rthe- Attcr his ccnfessicn. Yet he lek 
>.;7-^^ >;i"v: ^:t? :xx ■^tcirrer^nc 

Wv /..-v '*2sr>: >cir!e ,r^.ir^re of mist and 
rx.^Ov"*. >vvr oi' : v^::.::^ rorr^nc* "^ he ex- 
c^aiTtvv. O^tc ,:i:^:'n.:cs :c ot.isc you* aihl 
bvS.<».\ OiV c\.:>i.^ but s^^-wv ;< there a 
hcari v\ .1 ^v*. >%:c-^..! vcur bcjL~c::ui becy ?"' 

N-v:vx^ti^ S: 0.1, .^>c her ;:: "^is .irms. and 
oias^w: XT .■.i;ht\ ro '^::Tt. H < !^ss5f< burnt 
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"Ah, you are no mere water-nymph, my 
Rose, my darling ! I felt your passion rise 
to meet mine just now. You love me, love 
me, love me ! I will go, since you ask me 
to leave you, but already I know what your 
answer will be ! You are mine at heart, my 
love, my life, that is to be ! In a couple of 
months I will return and bear you off to 
that dream-world you spoke of! Until then, 
I will content myself with the memory of 
that kiss!" 

And without another word he left her. 
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She opened her eyes. ** A dream-world ! " 
she said, softly " But have we earned the 
right to live in such a world ? And would 
we not weary of it, and long to awaken some 
day in the more prosaic one we had left ? " 

Suddenly she rose from her low seat and 
stood beside him. 

" Give me a couple of months to consider 
it," she said. ** I promise you I will deal 
honestly with you, but I must be quite sure 
of myself — for both our sakes." 

He sighed, for he hoped that he had won 
her ; and here was the old tantalizing hesi- 
tation again ! His hands clenched them- 
selves, but he was too proud to urge her 
further, after his confession. Yet he felt 
sure she was not indifferent. 

" You are like some creature of mist and 
rainbow, born of a foaming torrent ! '* he ex- 
claimed. ** One attempts to clasp you, and 
behold, one clasps but spray! Is there a 
heart or a soul within your beautiful body ? " 

Suddenly he caught her in his arms, and 
clasped her tightly to him. His kisses burnt 
like fire upon her lips. 

Then he gave a low, triumphant laugh. 
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"Ah, you are no mere water-nymph, my 
Rose, my darling ! I felt your passion rise 
to meet mine just now. You love me, love 
me, love me ! I will go, since you ask me 
to leave you, but already I know what your 
answer will be ! You are mine at heart, my 
love, my life, that is to be ! In a couple of 
months I will return and bear you off to 
that dream-world you spoke of ! Until then, 
I will content myself with the memory of 
that kiss!" 

And without another word he left her. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE COMING OF THE CHILD 

The days of October dragged wearily 
along, and Rose was tossed about on a sea 
of doubt and misery. Even now, she could 
not feel so sure that she loved as did 
Lord Langton. Was it but a momentary 
stir of her woman's nature aroused by his 
hot passion, or merely an echo of it, which 
had moved her to return his kiss ? Some- 
times she thought it one thing, sometimes 
another ! Had he not left her in such haste 
it was possible that some great flood of 
emotion might have swept her onward and 
overpowered both doubts and scruples. 
Certainly his embrace had thrilled her as 
nothing had ever done before — but reaction 
followed close upon the thrill, and she was 
left shivering on the brink, half wishing she 
had allowed herself to drift — even to drown ! 
Anything would have been preferable to this 
hateful uncertainty ! 

216 
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She wondered at her own timidity and 
hesitation, for she had so little to lose! 

What did her future signify to any one but 
herself — and him ? There was no one to 
care what became of her save the friend 
who was far away, and she was certain that 
she could make this man happy ! And life 
had dealt so hardly with them both, that 
surely they were not greatly to blame for seiz- 
ing all the happiness it could still yield ? It 
was not as though any one could be hurt by it! 
The woman who claimed him legally was too 
far removed from the emotions common to 
humanity to care who he loved. There were 
neither loves nor hates in the evil life of 
Lady Langton. Let her go ! She had been 
his curse, and even God could not return to 
him the lost years of his youth, the years 
which the locusts had eaten! 

If it be true that pity is akin to love, then 
she could not be far from the latter emotion, 
since her heart ached for him, and for his lost 
opportunities of happiness ! And, after all, 
what vital thing would she sacrifice, did she 
yield to his pleading, and leave behind her a 
world she held so lightly ? 
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Yet, strangely enough, while in the past 
she had been eager to do reckless and foolish 
things without any great inducement; now 
that there was every inducement, from with- 
out and within, to defy convention, and mould 
life after her own desire, she grew all at once 
timid, cold, and feeble. Was it the taint of 
Puritanism inherited from some far-off ances- 
tor, or was it merely a lack of nerve-power 
that rendered her so inert? It was true that 
she cared little for the opinion of the world, 
and yet it was Nora Dartley s clever, cynical 
warnings which came to her first — ^not the 
sad. loving, pious words of her dear old 
friend ! Of that friend she simply refused to 
think, while her fate yet hung in the balance. 
She had a lurking dread that her decision 
might be influenced too greatly by realizing 
how it would hun that friend, should it be in 
favour of her lover ! 

The fogs were sufficient to drive one to 
desperate measures, she said to herself, as she 
relumed homeward through one, a few days 
after Lord Langton's departure. He had 
gone abroad — ostensibly to meet a fellow- 
traveller in Rome, in realiiv to visit the 
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island home of which he had spoken to Rose, 
and prepare it for her reception. The false 
old proverb concerning the woman who hesi- 
tates buoyed him up. He did not recognize 
that in a nature like that of Rose, hesitation 
generally implies a certain coldness and re- 
serve. His best ally would have been one 
of the fits of recklessness which occasionally 
seized upon and carried her to some unex- 
plored destination, of which the strangeness 
and the remoteness itself constituted the 
charm. 

Coming home in the chill October twi- 
light, Rose was obliged to grope her way up 
the dark stairs ; for, with quite unusual care- 
lessness, Mrs. Belldon had forgotten to leave 
candle and matches on the hall table. The 
fact was that the good woman had received 
a summons to the sick-bed of a distant rela- 
tive, and could not return until late in the 
evening ; and the maid, Molly, had as yet no 
mastery over details. 

Rose managed very well until she reached 
the landing where her rooms were situated, 
when — close to the threshold of her door — 
she stumbled over something lying there all 
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in a heap — something soft, and yet substan- 
tial. What was it ? A dog ? Molly had a 
dangerous trick of leaving the front door 
open — ** Sure an' it do be the fashion at home, 
an* OiVe a bad mimory" — sometimes with 
results disastrous to the umbrellas and cloaks 
in the hall. Naturally, also, tempting to 
street curs, homeless and hungry. But the 
first instinct of a dog is to snap at the toe 
that disturbs his slumber ; and this strange 
creature made no sound whatever. It was 
strange, eerie, uncanny — and Rose's heart 
began to beat more rapidly! 

She summoned sufficient resolution at last 
to stoop down and touch the thing. Her 
fingers tangled themselves in meshes of soft, 
fluffy hair. A child ! She recoiled. Where 
had it come from ? There were no children 
belonging to the house. 

Her hand shook as she placed the key in 
the lock, and threw open the door of her 
sitting-room. The dim light from a turned- 
down gas-jet was sufficient to disclose the 
fact that it was indeed a child lying asleep 
across the doorway. It must have slept very 
soundly too, for neither her movements nor 
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the light she threw on the scene sufficed to 
arouse it. 

After a moment s hesitation, Rose lifted 
the little creature and laid it upon the couch 
just inside the door. Then she stood regard- 
ing it in a puzzled fashion. It was a pretty, 
rounded little creature, rosy with sleep ; and 
— as though her touch had pleased it even in 
its dream — it smiled, and grasped the finger 
which she put out to touch its downy cheek. 

The soft, clinging clasp gave her the 
oddest sensation. It seemed to penetrate 
to the depths of her being. She did not 
like the sensation, and pulled her finger 
away rather roughly. A flush rose to her 
cheek. Then all at once a pair of dark 
eyes were opened upon her, and again the 
baby smiled. 

" Now I do wonder whose baby you are, 
and how you came here } " Rose ex- 
claimed. '* Really it s too bad — too ridicu- 
lous altogether ! Why should promiscuous 
babies be deposited at my door, I'd like to 
know } I must solve this mystery at once ! " 

Easier said than done! She suddenly 
remembered that she had been weak enough 
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to yield to Molly's entreaties, and allowed 
that damsel to go out with a cousin in the 
Guards ; and since Molly came of a nation 
which regards not the value of time, it was 
quite hopeless to expect her back until the 
cousin had to return to duty. The only 
other lodger in the house was a young city 
man, who kept late hours, and would prob- 
ably not arrive before midnight. Besides, this 
was obviously not a case in which a young 
man could be of much service. She was there- 
fore the sole occupant of the great, dreary, 
echoing house; she and this strange little 
visitant; this tiny atom of humanity thrown 
at her feet from the great ocean of humanity. 
What must she do with it? Meanwhile, 
it lay and smiled up in her face in the most 
confiding manner, and did not utter a sound. 
Why was this? She had an idea that all 
children cried ; especially at sight of a 
strange face. All kinds of wild ideas flitted 
through her brain. Was it a child at all, or 
a fairy changeling ; a vision, a dream-child 
born of her great longing for something to 
love — something to ease the pain of her 
restless heart — to fill the aching void left in 
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it by the death of little Teddy ? Or was 
it perhaps the angel, whose advent Mrs. 
Allison had prophesied, and she had mocked 
at, sent down from heaven to save her from 
wrecking her life — hers and that other which 
she held of more consequence ? 

She smiled to herself at the fantastic idea, 
but it haunted her, all the same! Meanwhile, 
the little creature held out its arms, and 
twisted its pretty face as though in pain, 
making at the same time a small, curious, 
whining noise, something like that of a dog 
wishing to attract attention to its wants. 
Rose knew so little about babies that it was 
some time before she understood. Then she 
jumped up all in a hurry, and seizing a jug of 
milk poured a little into a saucepan, and 
placed it on her fire, fortunately still alight. 

** How stupid I am ! Of course the little 
mite is hungry ! " 

Hungry it undoubtedly was, for it greedily 
sucked in the warm milk, and thanked her 
by cuddling into her bosom, and promptly 
going to sleep there. 

Molly's consternation was great when she 
returned from her sweethearting expedition, 
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and discovered Miss Campion sitting by the 
fire with a child on her knee. With eyes 
and mouth opened wide, the girl listened to 
the account of its advent ; and while blaming 
herself for her carelessness in the matter of 
the street door, wondering what punishment 
would befall her when Mrs. Belldon returned, 
she was at heart delighted with the touch of 
mystery and romance the affair gave to a life 
wherein she found no food for her Celtic 
imagination. 

''Sure, Miss, 'tis a gift from the Good 
People," she declared, seriously ; " it'll be 
bringin' luck to the house, an' to you too ! " 

Rose laughed, although she knew that she 
ought to have been angry. Somehow, with 
that sweet little rosy face lying so close to her 
heart, she could not be quite so indignant as 
she might wish to be at the girl's carelessness. 

'* Good People, indeed ! " she repeated, 
trying to look severe. '* Do the fairies in 
Ireland leave babies at the doors of poor 
inoffensive people who don't know what in 
the world to do with them ? Perhaps you'll 
be kind enough to tell me what I ought to 
make of this particular specimen, since you're 
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so sure it will bring me such good luck ! Tm 
as ignorant as possible myself! What do I 
know about children ? It's ages since I 
had one in my arms even, and perhaps 
Tve done all wrong in giving the little mite 
milk ? " 

But Molly knew as much as that. " Milk, 
till their teeth be all through, an' even before ; 
then they can suck a crust, if so be they 
don't go to choke on it ! Begob, that's what 
Biddy Maloney's youngest did, the greedy 
darlint that he was! But I wonder now 
what Mistress Belldon'll say to that same, 
when she comes back ? Glory be, that's the 
fut of her on the stairs now, an' it's frightened 
out o' my loife I am ! " and snatching up her 
hat from the floor, where she had flung it 
in her surprise, the girl fled to her garret, 
leaving Rose to break the news of the fairy 
gift to her landlady. 

Mrs. Belldon did not believe in the Good 
People, or in any such nonsense ! Her face 
was a study in conflicting emotions as Rose 
told the story of the foundling. 

** Lor' bless me, it's orful to think of the 
things that might 'appen with such a careless 

Q 
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'ussy as that about ! The toimes an' toimes 
I've bin a-tellin' 'er 'ow wicked people are 
in town 'ere, yet never a thing she moinds ! 
But this beats all ! I don't know what to 
say to you, Miss Campion, I'm sure, an' you 
such a good lodger, an' no trouble to speak 
of, only me goin' and worryin* my foolish 
'ead about your love affairs ; wich, after all, 
are no bizness of moine ! " 

'* Oh, don't trouble about me ! " cried Rose, 
impatiently ; " the question now is, what are 
we to do with the child ? " 

** Wy, that's no signifigans. Miss Campion! 
We'll send it round to the work'us in the 
mornin'! 'Tain't likely we're goin' to be 
burdened with no dirty brats, belongin' to 
nobody knows who ! Me an' you're respect- 
able, an' the mother of that's not, you may 
tyke yer oath ! Oh, I know their tricks, 
bless yer life ! But they don't get over me, 
mighty clever as they think theirselvesi 
The Guardians '11 find 'er out pretty quick, 
an' I 'ope they'll punish 'er severely ! The 
impudence ! " 

Nevertheless, even Mrs. Belldon's face 
softened when she observed the lovely pro- 
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portions of the babe as she assisted Rose to 
undress it for bed. 

** It's beautifully dressed, Miss, 'oever it 
belongs to," she exclaimed, holding up the 
tiny garments for Rose's inspection ; *' real 
valensennes, an* the finest lawn for its little 
shirt, an* its body as clean as a new pin, I 
do declare ! But I doubt it's only a dumbie, 
for it must be more than a year old, and 
most on em gabble away quite lively before 
that, even if one can't understand 'em !" 

Fortunately for the child, it was by this 
time too late to take any active measures to 
get rid of it ; so the landlady and Rose 
between them, wheeled a couch into the 
bedroom adjoining, and made it up a bed 
close to that of Miss Campion. Mrs. Bell- 
don was a woman of varied experiences, and 
knew all about babies ; so she made ready 
some infantile food. Then, when it was 
sleeping quietly. Rose sat down and pondered 
over the strange event, which had brought 
yet another complication into her life. 

Only a few hours ago, and she had been 
tossed upon a sea of doubt and unhappiness ; 
yet now everything but the advent of this 



CHAPTER XIX 

ROSE DECLINES TO PART WITH THE 
FOUNDLING 

Twice or thrice during the night Rose 
leant over and touched the soft, round body 
of the child, in order to assure herself that 
she had not merely dreamt of its advent. 
She could not sleep, but the night was full 
of a deep, mysterious happiness. Early in 
the morning she was aroused by soft, chubby 
fingers gently touching her face, and dis- 
covered that the little creature had clambered 
up from the couch to her bed, and was now 
sitting close to her side, laughing, his eyes 
brimful of mischief and love. 

It was strange how quickly he had ac- 
cepted her as his own property! Most 
children of his age would have cried in- 
cessantly for their mothers, and been alarmed 
at unaccustomed surroundings ; but this 
curious little creature seemed quite happy 
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it ! Baby darling — you have come to me out 
of the night and the darkness — you are a 
mystery and probably a danger — yet I 
already love you as though you were a part 
of my own being — something I lost long ago 
and have been looking for ever since ! " 
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and perfectly at ease. The oddest thing 
was that when he looked at her with his 
soft, frank eyes they reminded Rose of some 
other eyes as familiar as her own. Who was 
it that he resembled ? She tried to discover, 
but the likeness proved elusive. 

She took to the unfamiliar work of bathing 
and dressing the child as though she had 
been trained to it. It seemed to come as 
naturally to her as the teaching of its young 
to fly does to a swallow. Mrs. Belldon 
stood by the side of the tub where the little 
fellow splashed and dabbled in high glee, 
and expressed her amazement at Miss 
Campion's dexterity. 

** Bless yer, one would fancy you'd never 
done nothin* but look after babies all your 
life, Miss Campion ! " the good woman re- 
marked ; " seems to come as natural to 
females as swimmin' to ducks! Not that 
Tm 'andy at it myself, never 'avin* 'ad them 
to do for ; an* a good thing too, considerin' 
'ow 'ard it is to put them in the way of makin' 
a decent livelihood now-a-days ! Not but wot 
my first would 'ave liked a young 'un or two, 
bein' fond of them ; but as for Belldon, it's 
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not much walkin' the floor 'e'd 'a done if 
they'd been peevish from teethin' ! 'E's 
always bin the sleepiest-'eaded man Tve 
known ; an' not too wide awake to anythin* 
but *is own comfort, wen 'e wasn't asleep — 
but there! I made my bed, an' there's no 
use in thumpin' it too 'ard wen it's flock, not 
feathers! But if they'd a-taken after 'im, 
Lord 'elp me, there'd 'a bin no livin' in the 
'ouse ! " 

**0h, I'm quite sure you'd have been 
foolishly indulgent!" cried Rose, laughing, 
as the child threw a handful of water in her 
face ; *' you pretend to be hard and unloving, 
but any one can see through you! Why, 
I'm quite sure if I were out of the room 
you'd be smothering this darling here with 
kisses ! " 

'* What, me ? Indeed, Miss, you're wrong 
there! I've never been given to kissin' an' 
slobberin', though I don't go to deny that 
I've 'ad my weak moments, same as any 
other fool of my sex — or where 'ud Belldon 
been by now, I'd loike to know ? Not as 'e 
appreciates 'is blessin's, or 'e'd work 'arder, 
an' grumble less ! " 
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Miss Campion had a sneaking sympathy 
for poor Belldon, but she never dared to 
show it. It was scarcely to be wondered 
at if he occasionally drowned his sorrows 
and his humility in the bowl ! He must have 
such an exceedingly low opinion of his own 
merits, from continually hearing them dis- 
paraged, that anything was excusable which 
tended to raise his self-esteem. 

" But wot I want to know. Miss Campion, 
is wen you're a-goin' to take the baby to the 
work'us? The sooner the better, say I, or 
you'll be apt to get too fond of it ; an' wot'U 
'appen then, Td like to know?" 

Rose made no reply. She was busy dry- 
ing the round limbs, all rosy from the friction ; 
and she stooped and kissed them ; while the 
child kicked out lustily, and laughed up in 
her face. 

** It's a pity you wouldn't *ave that nice 
Mr. Messenger, an' then you might ave ad 
one of yer own," continued the landlady, 
and Rose laughed outright at the notion 
of the poet of the ideal in the capacity of 
parent. 

** It's not much walking the floor Ae'dhave 
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done for a peevish infant!" she returned. 
" I can fancy him writing a poem on its 
eyes of heavenly blue, or its lovely dimpled 
hands ; but when it came to getting out of 
a warm bed on a winter s night to warm its 
food, Tm afraid the exotic poet would vanish, 
and the normally selfish male would appear 
in his place ! " 

'* Bless yer, it's 'ard to tell, wen it's their 
own, wot they'll do! There was James 
Wrightson, my first's brother-in-lor — a 'ard- 
workin' plumber an' gas-fitter 'e wos, with a 
noice little family connection 'e wos workin' 
up — before 'is eldest wos born 'e 'ated babies, 
an' swore never to 'ave any, becos if *e did 
'is wife wouldn't ' 'old 'im fust,' 'im bein* of a 
very jealous turn of moind ; but 'e didn't 'ave 
it all 'is own way, an' young Jim appeared 
on the scene — quite unexpected loike ! Well, 
you'd 'a thought 'e'd 'a vented 'is spite on 
the young 'un, for comin' where it wasn't 
wanted ; but not 'e — 'e wos quite proud of 
the fack of bein' a parent instead, an' went 
about talkin' of the wonderful ways of that 
infant till people got quite tired of 'earin' 
about them ! The very workmen 'e 'ad in 
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his employ chafifed 'im, askin' all sorts of 
questions — ow little Jimmy's teeth wos a- 
comin' through, an* recommendin' all sorts 
o' soothin' mixtures ! An' 'im wot ad bin 
orful short in the temper, never 'ad the sense 
to see they were ' gettin' at 'im ' becos o' 'is 
bein' that infatuated with the infant. Oh, 
yes, it makes all the difference in the world. 
Miss, wen it's 'is own, so if you 'ad tyken 
pity on Mr. Messenger, an' you an' 'im 'ad 
'ad a dear little child " 

** Oh, for any favour, don't talk such non- 
sense ! " cried Rose, crossly. Somehow the 
very mention of such a hateful idea disgusted 
and shocked her. A child of her own ! Yes, 
that in itself was a delicious thought ! But 
the father must be a man she loved, not one 
she had laughed at, and half despised. Mrs. 
Belldon recognized she had made a mistake, 
and was quick to atone. 

" No offence, Miss, I 'ope ! I do run on, 
you know, without thinkin' ! Belldon keeps 
on a-tellin' me of it, but I've always spoken 
just wot came into my mind, an' thought no 
more about it ! But now to come to bizniss ! 
Wen's the child to go ? We'd better 'ave a 
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cab, an* if it's agreeable to you, I'll accompany 
you to the work'us ! " 

*• Tm not going to take him there at all," 
said Rose slowly, but with firmness, for she 
anticipated trouble. 

The woman held up her hands in 
horror. 

** Well, that beats all ! No sooner are you 
rid of one burden — not that I mean to sy 
that your pore little brother was much 
trouble, only a angsiety — than you're ready- 
to tyke up another, an' that one nobody 
belongin' to you! Now do be persuaded, 
my dear young lady, an' let us have a keb 
at once!" 

**No! I've made up my mind! The 
child has been sent to me for some good 
reason, and I'm determined to keep it ! 
Look at the dear little creature, Mrs. Bell- 
don, and tell me if he's fitted for the routine 
life of a charity child ? That dainty skin 
swathed in coarse ugly wrappings; those 
loving eyes looking up into the hard face of 
a cast-iron official, who thinks of nothing but 
how to get through her work, and be paid 
for it ! It's no use talking, for I can't part 
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with him ! Darling baby, you've come to 
me out of the darkness and the fog, and you 
loved me at once ! Don't you fear that Vm 
going to be such a brute as to turn you out 
into a cruel world again ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

ROSE DEFIES PUBLIC OPINION 

A FORTNIGHT had passed since the child 
was left at Miss Campion's door, and every 
day she had grown to love it more dearly. 
In fact it had taken complete possession of 
her, and she seemed but to live for its wants 
and caresses. Work was at a standstill ; for 
her imagination refused to act save in making 
plans for a future to be spent with the child ; 
pleasures had ceased to charm ; her acquaint- 
ances were entirely neglected, and her friends 
shared the same fate. In vain did Mrs. 
Belldon expostulate. The good woman had 
been patient in the past, when funds were 
low ; but this mad infatuation for some idle 
hussy's cast-off brat, was alike incredible and 
ridiculous, and enraged her continually. If 
Miss Campion had set her face against 
matrimony and its legitimate consequences, 
and yet hankered after a child, why on earth 
238 
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couldn't she adopt the offspring of some 
respectable person, one who was too poor to 
bring it up properly ? That's what Mrs. 
Belldon wanted to know ? And who was 
to recompense the long-suffering landlady 
for the additional trouble and anxiety its 
presence entailed ? Miss Campion was very 
liberal, of course ; but if Miss Campion was 
going to waste all her precious time fussing 
over this stray baby, who knows how soon 
she would be in difficulties again? There 
was only one comfort! The brat couldn't 
annoy the rest of the lodgers, for it scarcely 
made a sound, and never cried outright. 

Mrs. Belldon waylaid Mrs. Dartley on the 
stairs to recount her latest grievance ; when 
that lively little lady — fresh from the east- 
windy golf course — rushed from Kensington 
to discover what had become of Rose, during 
her own absence from town. 

"Well, this is astonishing news, Rose!" 
she cried, bursting into the room where Miss 
Campion sat on the floor, building brick 
temples for the child to knock down. ** I 
don't think I quite understand it, although 
Mrs. Belldon has been endeavouring to give 
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me a full — too full — and particular account of 
the romantic episode ! And that's the bone 
of contention, is it ? Well, it's a bonny bit 
thing, I must confess ! " 

And the eyes of the lady journalist softened 
as they rested on the baby's face. 

*' Isn't it ? Confess that you never saw 
a more winsome bairnie ? " returned Rose, 
holding out her hand in greeting, but not 
attempting to rise. *' Please find a seat for 
yourself, Nora, and you may smoke until tea 
comes up. Molly will be bringing it directly." 

Mrs. Dartley laughed, and looked rather 
sheepish. " The fact is, I've given up 
smoking — for a time at least! Hugh has 
some old-fashioned ideas on the subject ! 
Says his mother would have been horrified ! " 

" Yet he never told you before ? " 

** No ! That was so stupid ! Thought I 
might have guessed! Just like a man — ^so 
dense ! Of course I'd never have dreamt of 
doing it, if I'd known how greatly he disliked 
it ; but then I never guessed ! Every one in 
our set smoked cigarettes, and I only began 
it because I didn't like to be out of the 
fashion ! " 
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" But he smokes himself, doesn't he? *' 

'' M — yes ! Men's privileges, you know ! 
Oh, they Ve got the upper hand in every 
way, and they mean to keep it, my dear! 
Still, one can dodge them a bit, you know, if 
one cares to contrive it ! " 

" / don't ! They're welcome to their share 
of all the vices, and of mine too ! But you 
got on all right at Erlmouth, didn't you ? " 

Mrs. Dartley made a comical grimace. 

** So, so ! I didn't take the golf fever, but 
I did learn the meaning of those idiotic golf 
words ! Still it was rather slow sometimes, and 
I appreciated the sacrifice I made in going 
with Hugh, instead of having a lively time 
at the Countess's — if ke didn't. No, my 
dear, manlike, he imagined me to be perfectly 
satisfied ! " 

** So you were, I do believe ! You look 
younger and more blooming than ever!" 

** Ah I That's merely the effect of the new 
toque ! I fancy it is rather becoming ! But 
now I want to hear all about you. Where is 
Langton, and why have you sent him away ? 
Was I right about the Platonic, after all ? " 

Rose's cheeks crimsoned, but she kept her 
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out ! Already, the thought of having to part 
with this Httle creature is absolute agony — 
yet I doubt it will have to go — for its own 
good ! This is no place for a young child. 
It ought to be breathing pure country air, 
and drinking milk fresh from the cow." 

** It looks all right,*' said Mrs. Dartley ; 
then, her careless glance growing keener, 
**but its eyes — how strange — they are dark, 
and his are blue ; but there's the same 
expression of life abounding " 

** Whose expression do you mean ? " asked 
Rose, eagerly. " Tve been worried over that 
same familiar look ever since it came, but 
it's no use, I can't quite fix it ! " 

Mrs. Dartley looked curiously at her. 

** Well, my dear, it isn't for lack of oppor- 
tunity to observe it — the original one, that 
is!" 

Rose gasped. ** You mean ? " 

** Lord Langton s ! Why of course ! The 
expression of the eyes is his — if the colour 
zs different ! Don't you see it yourself now ? " 

They looked at each other in silence for a 
few minutes, then Rose knocked down the 
temple she was building, and stood upright. 
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eyes on the pile of bricks she was industri- 
ously raising. 

" I don't think you ought to ask that, 
Nora," she returned, in a low voice. 

"Ah, youve answered me sufficiently! 
Well, I won't say that I told you so ! I'll 
spare you that commonplace retort! Only 
rd like to help you over the stile, if — ^by 
chance or destiny — you're a lame dog ! " 

*' Nobody can do that," said Rose, quickly, 
"but I know you mean what you say, and if 
ever I should require help, Til remember it ! '* 

*' And what about this little mite ? Surely 
you don't intend to devote the remainder of 
your life to a stray baby ? " 

" Why not, if I love the baby better than 
anything else in the world ? " 

Nora shrugged her shoulders. *' Difficult 
to answer, my dear ! Does love come to 
you so readily, then ? I had an idea that 
your affections were rather difficult to win." 

" So had 1 1 It's just as great a puzzle to 
me as to you I Love gives itself, and is not 
bought! It comes when one least expects 
it, and takes possession of one's very soul, 
so that there is no possibility of keeping it 
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** I don't believe it ! " she exclaimed ; " it 
would be too hateful ! " 

** Because things are hateful is no logical 
reason for their non-existence," said Mrs. 
Dartley ; ** but look here, Rose, don't judge 
even Langton too hastily ! Do you know 
anything of his life beyond what public 
rumour — ^generally a plausible liar — says of 
it ? But of course you don't ! Men don't 
talk about their — what shall I call them — 
passing amours to the woman with whom 
they are seriously in love ! " 

Suddenly across Rose's mind flashed the 
thought of Daisy — the poor, painted, flimsy 
butterfly whom she had pitied so much during 
their brief meeting. Did the child belong to 
her? and if so, was Langton the father of 
it? 

No ! A thousand times, no ! He had 
denied the existence of any tie between the 
dancing-girl and himself. And she recalled 
his hot words and the straightforward look in 
his eyes when he said : ** IVe done no wrong 
to Daisy, poor little woman ! " His honesty 
had made her ashamed at once of her paltry 
suspicions, and she had believed his state- 
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ment. To doubt him after that would be 
mean and ignoble in the extreme. 

** I don't deny the likeness," she said, 
gravely ; "but the child is none of his ! Of 
that, I am quite convinced ! " 

*' That is fine of you, Rose ! I couldn't 
rise to such faith in any man, myself! But 
suppose it were true, and the child should 
turn out to be his — what would you do 
then?" 

** You probe too deeply, Nora ! I hope it 
would make no difference ! The child, at 
least, would be innocent of offence ! *' 

** But have you thought of what people 
may say?" continued Mrs. Dartley, whom 
knowledge of the world rendered merciless. 

Rose smiled. ** Oh, yes ! Mrs. Belldon 
knows the world as well as you do, Nora! 
She has just put its version before me quite 
plainly. They will probably conclude that 
the child is mine ! There is no such thing as 
charity, it seems, where a woman's reputation 
is concerned ! And, after all, it's a natural 
enough conclusion ! Human nature is pretty 
much the same, all the world over, and 
people can but judge by themselves, and 
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their own power of resisting temptation. 
There are none of us sufficiently pure to 
throw stones ! " 

" My dear, we throw them all the same ; 
probably because if we didn't, the mere fact 
of abstaining would make us appear guilty ! 
But I think you're wrong to defy the world — 
unless you re going to defy it altogether? " 

She noticed the start Rose gave, and knew 
that her random shaft had gone home ; but 
she took no further notice. If Rose had 
made up her mind to throw her life away^ 
Nora Dartley was pretty sure no warning 
would avail. While she sipped her tea she 
watched the child, and decided that it — ^poor 
little stray as it was — might prove to be the 
most powerful inducement to keep Rose still 
on the beaten path. If so, its advent was 
indeed welcome to those who loved her ! 

*' He's a charming little fellow ! " she 
exclaimed, ** and, after all, it would be a sin 
to conceal such beauty in workhouse gar- 
ments. Why, if he had a long straight 
trumpet in his hands, he would be exactly 
like a dear little chubby creature clad in a 
green robe there is in a picture I remember 
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in the National Gallery — you must go and 
look at it, dear! It*s the 'Glorification of 
the Virgin ' by Giovanni, once Battista 
Bertucci. It was fixed in my mind by a 
notice I had to write of the early Italian 
School ! But you can't keep the pretty 
creature here, you know ! Youll do no work 
for fooling on with it; Tm quite certain I 
shouldn't!" 

She went down straightway on her knees, 
and commenced to rebuild the temple Rose 
had so cruelly demolished. And the baby 
laughed and clapped his hands with delight 
at having found a fresh playfellow. 



CHAPTER XXI 

PERPLEXITIES AND A DISAPPOINTMENT 

Rose made a point of calling in a doctor 
she knew to be skilled in infantile complaints 
to give an opinion on what she feared was 
the arrQsted development of the child. She 
could not forget Mrs. Belldon's remarks 
about its strange silence, and longed to hear 
them contradicted by an expert. 

The doctor made a careful examination, 
and pronounced his verdict ; which was to 
the effect that although the little creature 
was perfectly healthy, it had at some period 
of its existence been subjected to a great 
shock, which had to a certain extent paralyzed 
the nerves, and retarded its normal develop- 
ment. It was quite possible that the shock 
might have been a pre-natal one, brought 
about through some great sorrow on the 
mother s part. But as the child was beau- 
tifully formed, there was no reason why 
248 
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nature should not carry on the work and 
matters right themselves in due course. 
Meanwhile, country air, and healthy surround- 
ings were absolutely necessary. Nature — 
always working towards health when given 
a fair chance — would in all probability do 
the rest. 

When the doctor departed, Rose sat down 
and thought about the case. She had grown 
so fond of the child that the idea of parting 
with him was intensely painful. Yet she 
must be ready to make the sacrifice to give 
him every chance of recovery. Then again, 
the recollection of her little brother unnerved 
her. Had she not parted with him for his 
own benefit, and the sacrifice proved use- 
less ? After all, would it not be better to 
keep the little one under her own eyes, and 
try what constant care and love would 
effect ? 

No ! There was selfishness lurking in the 
thought ! He must go where the wholesome 
food and air required for his proper develop- 
ment could best be procured ! 

Suddenly she remembered the woman 
whose child had been killed! Rose had 
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always kept in touch with her; and in the 
fine, healthy, bracing air of the Surrey downs 
the little one would assuredly do well. 
Besides, there was a sort of poetic compens- 
ation about the affair that pleased Rose's 
fancy ! It would be giving Mrs. Seldon 
something to love, something to take the 
place of the treasure she had lost ! 

No sooner had she decided upon the 
course she Weant to pursue, than Miss 
Campion proceeded to put it into practice. 
She dressed the baby in its pretty clothes, 
and took a cab to Charing Cross ; where she 
was just in time to catch a train to the Surrey 
village. 

There was no conveyance to be procured 
at the station ; but as the distance to Mrs. 
Seldon's cottage was inconsiderable. Rose 
set out there on foot, carrying the child ; 
for — ^although he could crawl rapidly across 
the floor — the little one made no attempt to 
walk. All unused as she was to such exer- 
tion, Miss Campion grew hot and fatigued 
before reaching her destination. 

It was afternoon, the kitchen of the cottage 
had been tidied up, and the kettle sang on 
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the hob, ready for tea. On one side of 
the fire-place sat Mrs. Seldon, intent upon 
some needlework, and on the other — in an 
easy chair — lolled a large, clumsy-looking 
man, in the garb of a labourer, smoking a 
clay pipe. 

Mrs. Seldon got up hastily, and muttered 
something to the man ; who, with an awk- 
ward bow, took up his hat and lumbered 
out ; while the woman came forward to greet 
her visitor. What was there about the 
atmosphere of the kitchen which immediately 
rendered Rose vaguely uncomfortable and 
uneasy about the success of her mission ? 

Mrs. Seldon made haste to set out her 
humble tea-table with rustic dainties ; home- 
made bread, honey in the comb, milk, rich 
and balmy as the breath of kine ; professing 
all the while to be extremely delighted to 
see Miss Campion. But Rose did not quite 
like the furtive manner in which she glanced 
at the child. It made her nervous and shy. 
She gazed around the cottage in order to 
discover some token that would recall the 
dead child, and so afford her an opening for 
the proposition she had come to make. But 
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if the woman hoarded any relics, assuredly 
she concealed them carefully. Poor thing! 
In all probability they were held too sacred 
for any eyes but her own. Rose judged so 
by her own feelings, crediting Mrs. Seldon 
with a refinement of sentiment not always 
found in poor, uneducated women. 

Miss Campion sipped her tea with deliber- 
ation, and fed the child with bread and milk. 
It was. strange how studiously Mrs. Seldon 
avoided asking any questions about him ; 
since naturally she must have had some 
curiosity concerning him! 

Several times, Rose purposely gave her an 
opening for questions, but the woman did 
not avail herself of it. At length. Rose grew 
desperate and made a plunge. 

"Are you not very lonely, Mrs. Seldon.*^ 
Since your little boy — died — you must find 
time hang heavy on your hands ? " 

The woman's face hardened. " You think 
I ought to work harder, Miss ? Is that what 
ye're a-drivin' at ? Does he — Lord Langton, 
I mean — want to stop the money he allows 
me?" 

"Oh, no, Fm quite sure he is only too 
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pleased for you to have it," cried Rose ; 
" besides, IVe nothing to do with that ! It's 
between yourselves ! " 

"So I imagined. Miss ! But ladies are 
oftener meaner than gentlemen ; and you 
seemed to have a lot o' say with him ! Of 
course I don*t know nothin' — but they do 
tell me he's a married man ! '* 

Poor Rose ! Was the tongue of scandal 
to reach her even in this remote place ? She 
recoiled, as though the woman had struck 
her. 

**Yes, Lord Langton is married," she 
returned, in a confused and tremulous voice ; 
**we are only friends! But I know him well 
enough to be quite sure that he would never 
dream of discontinuing your allowance ! " 

'* Then that's all right," said the woman, 
" but one can never tell what folks'll do when 
once they're out of a scrape ! I'm sure it's 
little enough when you think o' what I went 
through, and what a comfort the boy might 
ha' been to me in my old age! It's a bad 
thing for a woman to be left alone in the 
world ! There's sure to be them as'U take 
advantage of lone females ! It's better, after 
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all, to have a man about the place, although 
some's afraid to risk it" 

At this ambiguous speech a light dawned 
on Rose. 

"You're going to be married?" she ex- 
claimed. The woman twisted her apron 
strings in awkward shyness. Then a look 
of defiance hardened her eyes. 

**Well, there's nothin' queer about that, 
is there, Miss ? I'm a youngish woman yet, 
and may have long lonesome years before 
me ? Why shouldn't I make the best on 
them.?" 

'*No reason that I know of," returned 
Miss Campion, *' if you're sure you care for 
the man you're going to marry ? " 

'* Oh, that's not what we think of. Miss — 
not after the first time ! When one's young 
it's different! It's all love an' moonshine 
then, all a-meetin' out o' doors in the lanes, 
when the blossom's out an' a-watchin' the 
stars together, an' the sweet smell of the 
ploughed land, an' the birds a-singin' in the 
hedges, an' such-like ! But then comes 
married life, an' hard work, an' a man that's 
too tired of a night to do anythin' but sit in 
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the chimney corner an' sulk, or maybe go 
out an' get boozed. Oh, there's a deal o' 
love gets wore out in a hard life, Miss 
Campion ! " 

**Yet you are willing to risk another 
marriage ? " 

**Well, anything's better than lonesome- 
ness for a woman, it do seem to me ; an' 
Matthew Dell's a sober sort o' chap, an' 
that's something ! An' what with his wages, 
an' the bit o' money comin' in to me, we'll 
be comfortable enough, an' not quarrel more 
than most married folks ! " 

Rose's heart sank. There was no chance 
for the poor little mite finding a home here — 
that was quite certain ! It seemed as though 
the dead had soon been forgotten ! Besides, 
even had Mrs. Seldon been willing to under- 
take the charge. Rose would now have 
hesitated about leaving the child to the 
tender mercies of one so obviously pre- 
occupied with the serious business of matri- 
mony. Another thing deterred her from 
attempting to leave him there. While the 
woman was simple, and therefore to some 
extent refined, the manners of a man in the 
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same position naturally left much to be 
desired. Rose sighed, as she resolved, there- 
fore, to abandon her project. She could not 
blame Mrs. Seldon. Had she not proved the 
truth of the woman's words, '* anything's 
better than lonesomeness for a woman," by 
her own experience? 

Nevertheless, she did wish that some 
memory of the dead child had lingered a little 
in his mother's mind. Life was grim and 
earnest, no doubt, and left scant leisure for 
sorrows and regrets ; but it was pitiful all the 
same. 

However, in this, as in most of humanity's 
hasty judgments, she did the woman an 
injustice. Hidden deep in a drawer were 
gathered together all the poor little playthings 
of the dead child, together with the clothes 
he had worn ; the coarse linen pinafores, the 
rough shoes, all too hard for the young feet, 
which, however, must be accustomed from 
the first to heavy foot-gear. Yes, and often, 
when she was alone, Mrs. Seldon would take 
them out, and look at and finger them over 
one by one. It was easy then in the silence 
of the long lonely nights to conjure up the 
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sounds of his brief playtime ; the quick patter, 
patter of tiny feet, the gurgling laughter, the 
excited cries as he demanded her sympathy 
in some of his baby games ! Sometimes 
these imaginings brought comfort and a 
softening of her heart, and she wept away her 
bitterness ; but more frequently she stared at 
the relics in dry-eyed agony, until the sight 
and the touch of them grew intolerable ; 
when she would thrust them hastily back into 
the drawer, and do her best to forget that 
she had ever borne a child. 

But Rose knew nothing of this, so felt a 
trifle out of sympathy with the woman. 

Once, however, she caught a reluctant yet 
covetous glance thrown in the direction of the 
child, and her heart softened. 

'' Isn't he a dear little fellow ? " she asked, 
and the woman nodded, then touched his 
rounded cheek with one finger. 

** He's not so fair as mine was, but he's got 
a skin like silk," she replied, " an' a body can 
see wi' half an eye who he belongs to ! " 

Rose started and glanced at her curiously. 
It was strange how the expression which had 
struck Mrs. Dartley came out now and 
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again. It must indeed be strong, since they 
had both arrived at the same conclusion. 
But since there was no need to invite the 
expression of this or perhaps a worse opinion, 
Rose decided to ignore the remark. 

" I want to find him a home near enough 
for me to come and see him frequently," she 
said ; " do you know of any one who would 
care to undertake the duty ? " 

Mrs. Seldon looked stolid. " No, Miss, 
I don't ! I was afeard you wanted me to 
take him, an' that Td never do ! My man — 
that's Matt Dell — he wouldn't hear of such 
a thing, I'm certain! An' I don't care to 
undertake the bother, now that I'm comfort- 
ably off." 

Her real meaning was, that no child should 
come within her home to interfere betwixt 
her and her love for the lost child ! There 
was a certain narrowness about this idea; 
but it was the narrowness of a nature whose 
affections were strong as they were limited. 
She recognized at once that the new-comer 
was extremely winning, and was determined 
to steel her heart against him — lest her dead 
darling might suffer wrong ! 
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Yet since Rose had caught the longing, 
covetous look in her eyes it was easy to 
understand the struggle going on within her 
heart. Miss Campion liked the woman all 
the better for her refusal. 

" Ah, you poor, poor woman, I know just 
how you feel," she said, gently, ''and not for 
worlds would I now urge you to take my 
darling into your life ! Besides, since you 
have decided upon your future, it is as well 
for you to keep free from other responsi- 
bilities ? If you'd been alone the darling 
might perhaps have comforted you." 

The woman seemed relieved. " I hope 
you won't think me ungrateful. Miss,*' she 
said; "but it's no use! I couldn't fancy 
puttin' any other in his place ! It's different 
with a husband. They're not always about 
the house, an' wantin' a body's attention. If 
ye cook their vittles fair, an' don't bother them 
wi' yer little worries an' vexations, that's all 
they ask ! So ye see one can do all that an' 
have a bit o' company, without givin' them 
more than they want ! But I can still keep 
the child in my own heart, an' dream o' what 
he'd 'a bin when he grow'd up ! " 
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A dream-child! Well, in all probability 
the poor woman would get more pleasure out 
of her dream-child than she might have done 
from the other, had he lived to grow rough 
and coarse, and to expect her to exist merely 
to look after his creature comforts. 

So, having failed in her design. Rose had 
to trudge off to the station again ; heavy- 
hearted, and doubtful as to the future. The 
child must have country air! Upon that 
point at least she was quite decided. But 
into whose charge should she confide her 
darling? Country life was no whit more 
idyllic than that of cities! And even the 
benefits of fresh air and wholesome food might 
be obtained at too great a sacrifice, if the 
moral atmosphere was impure, and the child 
should grow up coarse and brutalized by his 
surroundings. 



CHAPTER XXII 

daisy's confession 

Scarcely had she reached home than 
Molly rushed in with a note. Miss Campion 
took it reluctantly, for it had a dirty thumb 
mark in one corner, was badly written, and 
strongly scented with patchouli. She tore it 
open, however, and found these words in a 
sprawling, shaky handwriting — 

** For the love of God, come at once ! I've 
something important to tell you. — Daisy." 

*' Who brought this ? " she inquired. 

** A dirty, impident little spalpeen, who do 
be botherin' me wid questions, an' declarin' 
he means to wait all night, if you don't come 
back ! An' the mistress out an' all, so he's 
made himself at home in the kitchen, bad 
luck to him ! " 

** Send him up at once ! " 

'' Is it here you want him, Miss ? Shure 
he'd not be aqual to comin' to a splendacious 
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room like this, wid his dirty brogues, an' his 
impident spaches ! " 

But Rose insisted. The specimen of street 
Arab who eventually appeared was equal to 
anything, it seemed, and had the cheery self- 
assurance of a city sparrow. He pulled off 
his tattered cap, and gazed about him with 
lively curiosity. 

** Where does the — the — person who sent 
you, wish me to go and see her.**" Rose 
asked. 

**Oh, not very far! Carrington Street! 
It's just off Totten'm Court Rowd ! '* 

** Rather a dangerous locality for a night 
visit,'* thought Rose ; but she did not lack 
courage, and scarcely hesitated before de- 
ciding to obey the summons. The boy 
appeared to read her thoughts, for his eyes 
sparkled. 

"It's all right, Miss!" he declared; "I'll 
tyke care on yer ! " 

Rose laughed. **A valiant protector, in 
truth," she said ; *' but I can't go yet ! You 
must wait for a few minutes until I put the 
child to bed." 

** All right, Miss ! Kids are a noosance, 
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but theyVe got to be attended to! D'yer 
mind if I tyke a look round yer picters ? I'm 
orful fond ov art, an' I'll promise faithfully 
not to touch any think ! I'm learning free'and 
myself at the evening continuations ! " 

Miss Campion gave the budding Raphael 
leave to amuse himself as he best liked, while 
she prepared to accompany him on the ex- 
pedition. Curiously enough, she had no fear 
that he would help himself to any of the little 
treasures with which her room was strewn ; 
for his eyes, though sharp, were honest. So, 
for the space of ten minutes the lad was in- 
tensely happy, exploring the room ; examining 
curiously each fresh object, and speculating 
about its use. But the pictures claimed most 
of his admiration, and he was quite ready 
with his criticisms upon them when Rose re- 
entered with hat and cloak on. The imagin- 
ative work of our greatest idealist he declined 
to commend ; but an engraving of some wild 
cattle, and a coast scene by Peter Graham, 
were greatly to his taste. 

** Wish I'd the chanst of seein' waves like 
them," he exclaimed, with ardent longing; 
**but I've only once 'ad a run down to 
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Brighton, an' then there weren't no waves to 
speak on ! You might a hung it in a better 
loight though, Miss, seems to me!" 

Rose smiled at his saucy self-possession, as 
he chattered incessantly. 

*^Are we to tyke a 'ansum. Miss, or a 
Euston Road 'bus?" he asked, and was 
delighted when Miss Campion decided upon 
the former conveyance. 

She shrank for just a moment as she thought 
of the close contact with her companion it 
involved ; but thrust aside the objection, as 
finiking and unworthy. 

And although the lad was ragged, and his 
garments altogether disreputable, she noticed 
that his skin looked clean and that his hair 
had been carefully brushed. 

** Crikey, I do like 'ansums ! " he exclaimed, 
as they sped through the crowded thorough- 
fares; ** they're more fun than the motor 
'buses, 'sides there's alius the chanst o' gettin' 
inter a bad accident, an' 'avin' a row with the 
'bus drivers!" 

** Am I to wait for you, Miss ? " asked the 
cabman, as Rose descended at the door of a 
dingy-looking house. Miss Campion hesi- 
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tated. It would be safer perhaps? But, no, 
she might be detained there too long. 

" rU fetch yer another wen yeVe ready," 
whispered the boy. 

So she paid the driver and dismissed him. 
Her heart misgave her as she climbed the 
greasy stairs, but at the door of Daisy's room 
she was met by a pleasant-looking woman in 
the garb of a nurse, who ushered her into 
what was evidently a sick chamber. 

** Daisy — is she ill ? She has sent for me," 
said Rose in a low voice, and the nurse 
nodded. 

'*Shes very bad," she whispered, ''and 
she s been longing to see you for the last two 
days, so I thought perhaps you wouldn't 
mind ? She's asleep now, but the sleep never 
lasts long, so if you sit here for a minute 
or two her eyes will fall on you when she 
awakes, and shell be able to say what she 
wants to ! " 

Rose went to the chair by the bedside, and 
looked down pitifully at the wreck of the 
pretty girl she had met so recently in Rich- 
mond Park. The laboured breathing, the 
hectic colour, the dry, parched lips, all told a 
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tale of suffering and disease that was rapidly 
wearing out the young life. 

Suddenly Daisy's eyes opened, and a look 
of pleasure crept over her face. 

** You've come then — I thought you would 
— you're the right sort," she gasped, then 
motioned to the nurse to raise her. The 
woman gave her some restorative in a cup, 
and turned to leave the room. 

**Will it harm her to talk?" whispered 
Rose, but the woman shook her head. 

** Nothing will harm her much now ! " she 
returned, significantly. 

Poor Daisy ! It was evidently a question 
of days — perhaps hours ? 

The sick girl cast an eager, imploring look 
at her visitor. 

** I want to tell you," she said, in her 
hoarse, weak voice ; ** I couldn't die until 
I did ! It's my child ! I didn't know what 
else to do with him, and you were so kind 
that day — you didn't pull your dress away, 
and look at me as if I were dirt! So I 
thought you'd perhaps take pity on him, 
and look after him until he came back» 
and " 
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** He ? Whom do you mean ? The father 
of your child ? " 

" No ! Why, surely you didn't think ? 

Oh, what a fool I was not to speak out that 
day ! Only he wished me to keep it quiet for 
the sake of the family ! " 

** Is it Lord Langton, to whom you refer? " 
asked Rose, gently; **tell me all, now that 
youVe begun ! I promise you it will never 
be divulged by me — whatever it is you may 
choose to tell me ! " 

** It was his cousin ! My sweetheart, I 
mean ! He was a swell, the Honourable 
Vincent Stanmore. Oh, I knew well enough 
that he'd not marry me, but I didn't care! 
I loved him ! I'd 'ave died for him any day, 
and been glad of the chance ! Wot's a girl 
to do to keep straight, when she feels like 
that ? An' he was so handsome, and so 
sweet-spoken, so different to the men I 
knew ! Then the war broke out, an' he had 
to leave me, an' go off to South Africa ! I 
never told him how it was with me, for 
fear it would worry him more ; but you may 
think I had a hard time ! Then came the 
bad n^wSj^aii' it nearly killed me. I often 
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wished it had, after — when I grew reckless, 
an' didn't keep straight ! It was Lord 
Langton who sought me out as soon as he 
got to know, and helped me through. He 
was as kind as kind, but sometimes I 
couldn't bear to see or hear him, because he 
reminded me so of the other ! And the 
baby — when it came — it was like them both ! 
But it was a worry and anxiety — for it didn't 
get on as it should. The doctor said it was 
because of the shock I had when they told 
me of his bein' killed." 

Rose listened greedily, but when poor 
Daisy was stopped by a severe fit of 
coughing, she felt ashamed of urging the 
invalid on too fast by her eagerness. 

** Don't try to tell me more, my poor 
child," she said ; " you have exhausted 
yourself as it is ! And I can guess all the 
rest." 

"Oh, it won't do me no harm — nothing 
will now — an' I'd die happier if I thought Td 
smoothed things out a bit ! An' I was 
bound to confess it — about the poor little 
mite ! I oughtn't to have laid it where I did, 
only I had got the sack from the * Sparkle.' 
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They wouldn't keep me on 'cause I coughed 
so bad, and had a hemorrhage once when I 
ought to have been dancin*. I was never 
one of the best, only cause I'd a pretty face 
an' figger they kept me, but I've got awful 
thin" — she thrust out an arm from which 
the flimsy nightdress fell away, and Rose 
shuddered, for it was mere skin and bone — 
**so they told me to go home, and nurse 
myself up ! The manager gave me a week's 
salary, but what was that? It did little more 
than pay my rent. And — I had no friend to 
help me. They only care for one when one 
can amuse them — beasts that they are ! 
Some of the girls I know gave me a few 
shillin's when they could, but it was horrid 
to think the child would suffer ; and Lord 
Langton, he was away, so I couldn't think of 
no one but you — an' I dressed him, an' took 
him to your place, meanin' to let you see 
him, an' tell you my story ! I knew where 
you lived, 'cause I'd followed you home one 
night, tryin' to make up my mind to speak to 
you, but my courage failed, I don't know 
why! Well, I was surprised, when I come 
there, to find the door open, an' not a soul 
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about. An' then I thought the best thing 
would be just to leave him there, and let 
him find his own welcome. He's a winnin' 
little chap, isn't he ? I trusted in you, for 
you didn't look at me as if I were dirt, like 
some of them do, an' I thought if you were 
Lord Langton's friend you were sure to be all 
right ! And he'd see after it when he came 
home, for he'd promised me to do so over 
and over again. An' my head was all queer, 
oh, how queer it was, so that I hardly know 
how I got home ! " 

She fell back fainting, and Rose, in alarm, 
summoned the nurse. 

Miss Campion wished to leave then; but 
when the dying girl was somewhat recovered, 
she put out an imploring hand. So Rose 
waited patiently until poor Daisy recovered 
sufficient strength to speak again. 

**An' now — what have you done with 
him ? " the dying girl asked in a hoarse 
whisper. " I don't mind what you decide on, 
for you're a good woman, an' I'm sure you'll 
do the right thing ! " 

'' I don't know about the good 
returned Rose, gently, " but I am 
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heartless — at least where a child is concerned! 
If it will make you happier, I promise to do 
the very best I can for his welfare ! He has 
already grown very dear to me ; so dear, that 
it is probable I may not be able to part with 
him!'' 

The girl's face brightened. " Yes ! He is 
a dear, isn't he now ? You should have seen 
his father, though ! But it's awful good of 
you to promise that ! Now I can die happy ! " 

** But would you not like to see him again ? 
If you choose I will bring him to you in the 
morning." 

A hungry expression crept into Daisy's 
eyes for a moment ; then she closed them 
and shook her head. 

**No, better not!" she whispered; "it'll 
only make the parting worse! I've gone 
through it all once^ that'll do ! An* he might 
fret for me, if he saw me again. No, I give 
him to you, to do what you like with — only 
one thing! Don't tell him about me, if he 
lives — about the life I've led! I believe I'd 
know it, even where I'm goin', if he despised 
me — an* Vm his mother, anyway! " 
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And now I must return to him, for he's a 
nervous child in some ways, and misses me 
when Tm out! But TU come again in the 
morning. Would not you like to see a 
clergyman ? " 

** There's one comes to see me sometimes, 
he was here a while ago," returned the girl ; 
*'but, Lor*, he don't know what to make of 
me ! He's very kind ! But he can t get me 
to believe that my love for Vincent was so 
awful wicked. It was the best of myself I 
gave him, anyway — and nobody can't do 
more! I loved him true, an' — an' — I hope 
ril meet him wherever I go — or else I don't 
want to go nowhere! An if I've been bad 
since, it was because I was drove to it I He'll 
understand that an' — forgive ! " 

A strange, forlorn hope, but as it appeared 
to comfort the dying girl. Miss Campion said 
nothing against it. Why should she? It 
was all vague enough to her own mind ; and 
did not the poet urge that those we loved 
when dead would look upon our sorrows and 
temptations 

" With larger, other eyes than ours. 
To make allowance for us all I " 
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She held a whispered consultation with the 
nurse outside the sick-room, and told her 
not to spare expense if anything could 
render the last hours of the sick girl more 
endurable. But the woman declared that 
Daisy had received a cheque from Lord 
Langton's solicitor, and that she really had 
every comfort. But it was a mere question 
of hours, the pneumonia had so completely 
exhausted the already weakened vitality of 
the girl. 

Below, Miss Campion found her guide 
waiting, and eager to fetch her a cab. He 
was so disappointed when Rose suggested 
walking, that she had no heart to deny him 
the begged- for privilege. 

** 'Tain't no plice for lidies, Miss; they're a 
shidy lot about ere, tyke my word for it ! " 

" But the nurse — she goes everywhere, 
doesn't she ? '* 

Bobby twisted his mouth oddly. ** Oh, 
nurses an' sich, they're quite different ; they 
ain't no clarss ! Just the sime as the Salvation 
Jemimers, they are ! Nobody bothers them, 
'cause they've no money, or looks, or nothin'." 

" Really ? It seems to me I've seen some 
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very pretty faces beneath Salvation bonnets,'* 
returned Rose, amused. 

He winked knowingly. "Ah, them's the 
ones they send out to collect ! The General, 
e knows wot s wot ; an' a pretty fice '11 do 
more for gatherin' in the coin, than ever the 
love o' 'Eaven does ! I say, do lemme go for 
that 'ere 'ansom ! " 

Rose assented, and he sped like an arrow 
shot from a bow. In an incredibly short 
time the wheels rolled up to the door ; and 
peering out into the darkness, she discovered 
Bobby, sitting in state, with his arms folded, 
and a cigarette in his mouth. He descended 
in a leisurely manner, and offered a cigarette 
to cabby ; who accepted it gravely, though 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Rose smiled, although she was sorry that 
he should dissipate the half-crown she had 
given him in smoke ; but she was by this 
time quite aware that Bobby would do as 
he chose, without considering consequences. 
After all, she could not blame him. He but 
copied the bad example set him by the 
educated classes in cultivating expensive 
tastes ! 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A SUDDEN DEPARTURE 

Miss Campion had, in fact, seen Daisy for 
the last time in life. Bobby came in the 
morning to tell her that the poor misused 
life of the little dancer had ended at dawn. 
When Rose reached the place all the 
necessary offices had been performed, and 
the still, white form on the bed looked purely 
beautiful. The haggard, restless look had 
vanished from the face, and an expression of 
wonderful calm reigned there instead. 

In due time poor Daisy was laid below 
her innocent namesakes. When Rose re- 
turned from the funeral she sat down, and 
taking up the tangled threads of her life, 
began to weave them into some sort of 
substantial fabric again. 

The days had passed so quickly since Lord 
Langton's departure that she had scarce found 
time to think ; but now there was much to 
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decide. It came as a shock to realize that in 
less than a week she would be forced to meet 
her lover, and inform him of her decision. 

All hesitation was gone for ever. She 
wondered now at her past infatuation. A 
solemn duty had been given her, and here- 
after she would live only for the child. 

She glanced at him where he played, all 
unconscious that his future hung in the 
balance ; and — was it mere fancy, the result 
of over-strained nerves — or did he really look 
paler, and seem more languid in his move- 
ments? Instantly her mind was made up! 
He must be conveyed to purer air, and she 
must convey him there herself! Yes, that 
would be best ; since by so doing she would 
escape the pain of meeting Lord Langton, 
and bidding him farewell. It would be wiser 
for both ! For, of a truth, although she told 
herself that she was quite firm, she dared not 
trust in such firmness. She knew too much 
about human nature to be any longer defiant 
of its possibilities, or proof against its dangers. 
It was far less cowardly to fly, than to face 
an enemy, whose strength one could not 
accurately gauge ! 
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But where to go? — that was now the 
pressing question. Suddenly the thought 
of Mrs. Allison came to her with exquisite 
relief, as does the sight of a haven to a storm- 
tossed mariner. She remembered the last time 
they had been together in that pretty, restful 
room in Victoria Street ; and how the dear 
old lady urged her to come to the cottage in 
Devonshire, and said : ** Where my home is, 
yours is too, if you will but make it so ! " 
The words were no matter of mere politeness. 
Rose knew that every word was meant. And 
the letters that came ever since had kept 
on repeating the same invitation. There 
was. Rose knew, an aching void in her old 
friend's life, which new friends or new 
interests would never fill ! 

So, for the next two days, all was bustle 
and confusion. Mrs. Belldon was in despair 
at losing Miss Campion ; but Rose thought 
it better to burn her boats, so that there 
should be no pretext for a return. The only 
person whom she took into her confidence 
was Nora Dartley ; and although the little 
journalist asked no questions, she doubtless 
had a shrewd surmise as to the true reason of 
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the sudden flitting. She offered to see after 
a great deal of the practical part of the affair, 
such as the warehousing of Rose's Lares and 
Penates ; or at least of such of them as were 
desirable to be retained. 

** I won't inquire your destination, Rose, 
because you probably have some reason for 
not wishing it to be made public at present," 
she said ; '* but when you can do so with 
safety, be sure you write and tell me where 
you are, and what you're doing. And in 
return, Til keep you acquainted with the 
sayings and doings of the wicked world we 
live in ! Already I've paved the way for a 
plausible explanation of your sudden flight ! 
I've declared that you find town altogether 
too distracting for serious work ; and that — • 
as you intend to write a novel this winter — 
you're going into the country to avoid inter- 
ruption. So mind, I shall expect you to live 
up to that statement ! " 

** I don't feel very like it at present," 
returned Rose, with a faint smile. '' Life is 
too real, and too — too sad, to be turned into 
material for fiction ! " 

** Why, you foolish girl, when you feel like 
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that you ought to write your best ! When 
the wheels of life run easily, there's no 
temptation to get out of the ruts ! It s when 
life is black, and tragic, and all but unliveable, 
that one requires an ideal country to which 
one can retire and forget all the miseries of 
this sordid one. Why, even I could do 
something good if I were not so — happy — or 
rather so comfortable, in my relations to those 
about me ! Just think how delightful it would 
be when Hugh took to sulking because the 
chimney smoked, or he had to wait ten 
minutes for his dinner, if I could just sit 
down and describe an impossible husband 
with the temper of an angel, and a pretty 
taste in millinery ! By the way, do you like 
this new hat of mine ? Hugh insisted upon 
buying it for me yesterday at Emelie's, and 
Tm not quite, quite sure whether it suits me 
or not. The present style of small, jaunty, 
Watteau shepherdess chapeau is infinitely 
more becoming to the piquant features of a 
Frenchwoman, than to our English stolidity 
of expression ! " 

Crossing over to a mirror that hung in a 
niche Nora stood there, turning and twisting 
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her graceful head in order to catch the effect 
sideways, while she presented a charming 
picture of the very period whose modes she 
professed to find so trying. 

"Oh, you vain little thing!" exclaimed 
Rose, laughing ; "as though you were not 
quite aware that it is exactly the style to 
show off your eyes and hair to the greatest 
advantage ! Now if I were to put on a hat 
like that I would look a regular guy ! " 

" Ah, but just think of the delightful things 
you can wear that would extinguish me 
altogether — the velvets, the rich brocades, 
the trailing garments !" 

" Stop, for any favour ! You might be 
talking to the wife of an American millionaire, 
instead of to a poor struggling writer ! So 
your husband has actually come to this ? 
You must certainly have got him into a 
condition of abject surrender when he 
condescends to administer such sops to your 
vanity in order to keep you in good-humour ! " 

"He's bound to do something," returned 
Nora, dryly, " for Tve given up five adorers, 
two clubs, cigarettes, and my position on the 
Cream of Society ! " 
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** Is that so ? And wherefore all these 
sacrifices ? " 

" Oh, he's done something big in Kaffirs — 
I don't quite know what, so don't ask me for 
details — and things having improved, doesn't 
consider it quite dignified to have a wife at 
the beck and call of every society function ! 
Besides, we've quite gone in for domesticity 
and dulness, and talk of taking a house in a 
suburb, and cultivating a garden ! Tm read- 
ing up all about how to grow scarlet-runners, 
and tomatoes, in a profitable fashion ; and 
spend all my leisure time over florists* 
catalogues. Most fascinating, I assure you ! 
And just think how nice it will be for me to 
bother hard-working editors for instructions 
upon practical gardening, instead of having 
to answer the questions of impertinent persons 
who expect you to know everything about 
everything, when you know nothing about 
anything ! " 

**Well, domesticity and dulness seem to 
agree with you, Nora, for you're looking 
remarkably well ! Now, if you please, we'll 
have some tea, and then I must begin to 
pack in earnest." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

LORD LANGTON HAS IT OUT ^MTH THE DUCHESS 

There was one duty Rose had to perform 
before leaving town, which she found the 
most painful of all. Her first letter to Lord 
Langton took many hours to compose, and 
was no sooner written than it was torn to 
shreds. She paced the floor impatiently, 
endeavouring to find words wherewith to 
soften her refusal. It was no use — she 
could not do it — and yet it must be done! 
It would be mean and cruel simply to vanish, 
and leave him to guess at her decision by 
her flight ! 

At the last she could do no more than 
write a few bold, disjointed words. 

*' Forgive me, and do not let me spoil your 

life! Dear friend, we were both mad, but 

fortunately the madness has not taken the 

form of a desperate deed ! For your sake, 

as for my own, I dare not do as you wish ! 
282 
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We should never experience a moment's hap- 
piness, for remorse would follow on the heels 
of wrong-doing. Do not seek me out! I 
beg this of you as a favour, and I have 
asked hitherto of you but few. Forget me if 
possible ! I have seen how brave and patient 
you can be when occasion requires. Above 
all, do not make me feel that I have lowered 
your ideal of women ; for I think that alone 
would break my heart! Good-bye, dear 
friend, and God bless you for the many 
kindnesses you have shown me ; the many 
happy hours we have spent together ; for 
the love which I hold more precious than 
anything on earth, even though I dare not 
accept it ! " 

When Lord Langton received this, he did 
not storm at fate, or rail at the cowardice of 
the woman he loved. He was stunned by the 
blow, but he bore it admirably. It was indeed 
a great disappointment, for he had spent the 
two months of waiting in making all sorts of 
preparations for Rose s reception at his island 
home. Her presence had been ever with 
him, day and night. Always singularly one- 
idea'd, the dream of happiness which had 
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vanished so suddenly, had held him in a 
charmed circle of thought, so that the time 
of suspense had passed not unhappily. 

He was, however, loyal to her wish, and 
made no effort to trace her. He had given 
her ample time to weigh the matter. She 
had decided, and he had promised to abide 
by her decision. He would keep his word, 
however intensely he might suffer ! 

But the words of the letter all ran to- 
gether ; he buried his head on his arms, and 
a few great sobs shook his frame. Then he 
roused himself, and began making prepara- 
tions to join an exploring party that was just 
starting for Central Thibet. 

The Duchess of Moolshire looked curi- 
ously at him when — as in duty bound — he 
came to bid her farewell. 

** You're a fool, Julian, to go off to a horrid 
unreachable place like Thibet, when your 
grandfather is in such a precarious state of 
health, and there is no knowing when you 
may be required to take his place! But I 
expect that Campion girl's at the bottom of 
your obstinate determination ! I always told 
you she was not a safe person to play at love- 
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making with ! You'd much better have kept 
to your ballet-girls." 

Lord Langton reflected that he was not 
the only member of the family who had 
affected these ; but he held his peace. The 
news of poor Daisy's death had reached him ; 
and as Rose had said nothing concerning 
her, or the burden she herself had under- 
taken, he was rather at a loss to know what 
had become of the child. The people of the 
house where the poor girl had died, knew 
nothing — or at least if they knew, would 
give him no information. Had he been 
fortunate enough to get hold of Bobby he 
might perhaps have obtained a clue to the 
mystery of the little child's disappearance; 
but Bobby, fired with emulation by the brief 
sight of Rose s pictures, was working hard 
at freehand and model drawing ; and was 
seldom to be found at home. Once, Lang- 
ton thought of telling the story to, and 
consulting the Duchess; but five minutes' 
conversation sufficed to alter his mind. She 
might condone the sin, but it was quite 
certain that she would have no mercy upon 
its innocent consequence. 
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'*Well, I must say you young people are 
intensely selfish," her Grace continued. 
** Here s Muriel declares that nothing will 
content her but working amongst the poor, 
under the superintendence of some properly 
organized body ; so she has determined upon 
joining the Salvation Army ! Did ever you 
hear of such a monstrous infatuation? I 
thought once to wean her from the notion by 
letting her have some experience of the prac- 
tical part of the work, and allowed her to 
spend six weeks at a settlement down at the 
East End ; but to my great surprise she 
came back more enamoured of the business 
than ever ! She has the impertinence to tell 
me that our class has most of the sins of 
the other one to answer for, and that she 
must do the little she can to make amends ! 
And it's really too bad ; for Sir Richard 
Weems, the Scotch millionaire, has proposed 
for her twice, and is prepared to make a 
magnificent settlement upon her!" 

** Confound his impudence ! " exclaimed 
Lord Langton, the pride of race rising within 
him at once. *'And do you mean to say 
that you would actually sell her to a 
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common, coarse, uneducated boor like that ? 
— yes, sell her, for there's no other word to 
describe such a transaction ? " 

** Really, Julian, you are too absurd! I 
thought your own experiences in — ah, 
Bohemia — would have rendered you more 
tolerant? And, spite of her beauty, Muriel 
is not a girl who takes in Society! Men 
don't choose saints for wives ! " 

** Poor Muriel 1 " said Langton, pityingly. 
**Well, I'm glad to hear she prefers hard 
work to prostitution ! " 

** Langton, don't be so coarse ! Surely 
you might remember that you're speaking to 
a lady — if my age and the relationship in 
which we stand exacts no reverence from 
you 1 

Her Grace had hy this time contrived to 
set Langton's temper in a blaze. 

** Well, what else can you call it, if you are 
honest 'i When you try to force a young and 
innocent girl into marriage — oh, yes, naturally 
you'll say there's no force required ; but I 
know you, and I know how you can render 
her life unendurable, until she is obliged to 
give in — and marriage with a man who has 
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none of the instincts of an honest peasant even, 
for has he not frankly preached the doctrine 
that it matters not what way wealth comes, 
so long as it does come ; and the Lord knows 
how he has sweated it out of the poor devils 
who work for him! Look here, Gran! Til 
make a point of seeing Muriel before I leave, 
and urging her to carry out her scheme of 
life ! She is quite right ! We, who call our- 
selves the upper class, have many sins to 
answer for ; and our own family has none 
too good a record ! And as for you. Gran, 
don't you think you've made enough unhappy 
marriages already ? Sometimes I could find 
it in my heart to curse you, when I think of 
mine ! Remember that, and for God s sake 
let poor Muriel do as she wishes ! " 

And with this he left her to reflect 
Probably his words had some result ; for in 
her heart the old lady was fonder of him 
than of any other person in the world. At 
any rate, she raised no further objections 
to Lady Muriel's plans. And Sir Richard 
Weems was obliged to go elsewhere to 
purchase an aristocratic wife. He did not 
find this a difficult matter. 
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Meanwhile Rose and her little charge 
sped towards Devonshire, where Mrs. Allison 
gave them both a warm welcome to her 
cottage home. 

She was one of those charming persons 
who know by instinct when to refrain from 
asking questions ; and was content to patiently 
abide the time when Rose would — of her own 
accord — tell her all about it. 

Meanwhile, the storm which had driven 
her dear one to seek, the shelter of the quiet 
haven was not all disastrous ; since it had 
given her at last something to live for — 
something to love. 

The cottage was a charming little place ; 
situated at the entrance to a wooded combe 
that led down to a pretty bay where the 
water rippled over silver sands, and where 
high cliffs afforded shelter on every side. 
Here hydrangeas and geraniums and laures- 
tinas bloomed even during the winter months ; 
and the garden was gay with autumn flowers 
at Christmas. 

In this pleasant retreat Mrs. Allison and 
her friend lived in a quiet, uneventful way 
during the waning year, and the child — 

u 
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Dennis, as Daisy had named him — ^waxed 
strong, and began to lisp tiny words. He 
was a constant source of delight to both the 
ladies, and they found their keenest interest 
aroused by his baby ways. He was certainly 
a beautiful child ! Many a wayfarer paused 
to notice the pretty picture he presented, as 
he played with Mrs. Allison's little terrier, 
Rab, upon the grass, or tried to chase the 
birds, with stumbling, uncertain steps ; and 
laughed merrily, when they flew out of reach. 
There was no trace of sadness in his nature, 
child of sin and sorrow though he was. 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN THE SPRINGTIME 

There is no place where the spring comes 
earlier or more sweetly than in the sheltered 
combes of Devon ; and throughout all Devon, 
Whitsun Combe holds the palm. There the 
primroses bloom long before there is a sign 
of them elsewhere ; in its bosky depths is a 
riot of colour, from the tangled masses of 
wild hyacinth and ragged-robin, the hart's- 
tongue fern waves from each cranny in the 
cliff, and everywhere great garlands of ivy 
hang pendant from the interlacing boughs. 

To walk at this season down one of the 
winding paths to the cove below is to discover 
once and for all how charming spring can be in 
England, in a place where the east wind does 
not penetrate to dry and scorch ; and Rose 
Campion was keenly alive to the beauty 
around her as she followed the windings of 
the narrow path down to the sea. The little 
291 
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cove below the combe was sheltered and 
sunny, and on reaching this, Rose sat down 
upon a huge chalky boulder, and looked out 
upon a turquoise sea flecked with tiny wave- 
lets, that broke in murmurous music on the 
shore. 

Surely she should have experienced no 
discontent where Nature was so gracious, so 
gentle, so lovable? And yet it is certain 
that some vague, unhappy mood troubled 
her. With the advent of spring and the 
upward rush of the sap through the boughs 
of the trees, youth has its ardent longings 
reawakened, and remembers all too vividly 
its unrealized ambitions. And so it came 
about that Rose grew acutely conscious that 
the life she was leading in this beautiful 
place, peaceful and pleasant as it was, did 
not satisfy her. She had come here storm- 
tossed, and wearied of a struggle with her 
own heart ; and it then seemed a veritable 
haven of rest. But, once strength had re- 
turned, she was too young to be contented 
with a backwater for the remainder of her 
life. 

Even the love of the boy, dear as that 
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was, was not sufficient. She wearied even 
of baby-talk, and longed for that of people 
intellectually her equals. The visits of the 
vicar of the parish failed to interest, for he 
was narrow and bigoted in the extreme; 
an unfortunate circumstance, since he was 
the only educated man in the neighbour- 
hood. She read until her eyes ached, and 
wrote whenever she could find anything to 
say ; but the stimulus of new thought was 
lacking, and she grew discontented with her 
work. 

As she gazed far out to where the white 
breakers fretted against a ridge of rocks, she 
wondered whether it would not be wiser to 
return to London for a few weeks, and have 
the rust rubbed off her mind before finishing 
the book upon which she had been engaged 
for the greater part of the winter ? 

Mrs. Allison would, she felt assured, 
willingly undertake the charge of little 
Dennis, being by this time entirely devoted 
to him. He had given a fresh interest to 
her declining years, and that, she averred, 
was something to be grateful for. Rose 
hated to leave him, but recognized that it 
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would be foolish to risk town air for him 
again. Here he was happy and well, and 
beginning to chatter in his pretty baby 
fashion. To hear him shout " Danny's boy 
likes bavin*," when he was splashing about 
in his bath, delighted Mrs. Allison beyond 
measure. 

But Rose found it difficult to introduce the 
subject of change, until her old frien^, whose 
eyes love rendered keen-sighted, noticed her 
silence and frequent fits of depression, and 
suggested that she would be all the better 
for a visit to town. 

** It s quite perfect here for Dennis and 
me, dear," said the old lady, one morning ; 
**we are at the two opposite poles of life, 
the beginning and the end. To vegetate 
is ever the best for growth and for decay. 
But it*s another matter for you, dear Rose ! 
Life, with you, is at • its fullest now, and 
requires a different atmosphere. So you 
had best go back to town for a month or 
two, and really live again ; never forgetting, 
however, that we who love you are here, 
waiting to welcome you whenever you care 
to return." 
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Rose kissed her. " There never was such 
an unselfish love as yours," she returned ; 
** but are you quite sure you'd like me to go ? 
I feel as though it might be more than a 
trifle lonely for you ! " 

** Never lonely, while I have the child," 
returned the old lady, with a smile ; " don't 
you see how absolutely he fills my life? 
Every day his demands on * Danny ' in- 
crease, and I have no dull or idle moments 
now-a-days ! " 

**Yes! Sometimes I fear that he is a 
little too much for you ! He is becoming 
decidedly masculine in the way he expects 
everything to yield to his slightest wish ! 
Tm afraid weVe both spoilt him a little, 
but it's natural enough under the circum- 
stances." 

'* He's such a sweet-natured little fellow, 
that it has done him no harm," said Mrs. 
Allison, who could not endure the faintest 
shadow of disparagement upon her darling. 
*' Rose, dear, if he be indeed that angel of 
saving whose advent I predicted long ago, 
you are not the only one to reap the blessing 
of his presence ! " 
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** Ah, then, you too have thought of 
that?" interrupted Rose. 

" Naturally ! In your loving heart lay 
your chief danger, and by your loving heart 
it was decreed that you should be saved! 
But what I wish to say was this ! Not to 
you only has he come in holy guise ! Who 
knows but that I might have grown sad and 
bitter through the very loneliness of life ? " 

** Never! I deny the possibility! Your 
nature is finer, more patient, nobler altogether 
than mine ! " 

Mrs. Allison smiled again. ** I am older, 
and expect less happiness — that's what you 
mean ! But the child has brought sunshine 
and gladness to me, and every night I thank 
God for him." 

The rat-tat of the postman interrupted the 
conversation at this juncture, and a letter for 
Miss Campion was brought in. 

** It's from Mrs. Dartley ! " she exclaimed. 
** Now for news of the world Tve left ! " 

Nora wrote in the liveliest strain, health 
and good spirits sparkling through every line. 
Since she had given up fashionable journal- 
ism, the writer found time to use her pen 
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for the benefit of her friends, and Rose 
thoroughly enjoyed the letters she received. 

Mrs. Dartley summed up the position of 
the members of the " Wearied Pilgrims '* in 
her liveliest manner. It appeared that dissen- 
sions had arisen amongst the members, and 
it was probable that ere long the club would 
be dissolved ! The male portion had decided 
that women were a disturbing element ; and 
quarrels between the sexes — which began in 
jest — were very liable to assume a more 
serious aspect when people of such extremely 
sensitive temperaments were concerned. 
Rose laughed, as she read about the squabbles 
and discussions. These seemed so trivial, 
that it was wonderful such clever people 
should take them seriously. Yet, she re- 
flected, it is ever the trivial and unimportant 
matters through which social intercourse 
is made or marred. And the ** Wearied 
Pilgrims" made mountains of molehills. 

Yet Rose found a certain charm in reading 
of her old friends and foes — their sayings 
and doings, as Nora Dartley 's facile pen 
chronicled them ! After a rapid summary 
of the position of the club, the writer pro- 
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ceeded to speak of the principal members 
in succession, commencing with the most 
important — the one at least who commanded 
the greatest amount of attention from the 
outside public. 

" Matthew Brand has made a new de- 
parture," wrote the journalist, **one which 
annoys his wife extremely ; although, strange 
to say, her influence is distinctly perceptible 
in the business ! He has turned dramatist — 
can you imagine any one with utterances less 
dramatic ? — still, there must always have 
been a touch of the footlights about him ; 
you remember that Miss Doldrum insisted 
upon the fact that he was perpetually acting 
before an admiring audience ? Well, his play 
is decidedly clever; but alas for the public 
expectations — it has few of the startling 
qualities people were led to hope for ! The 
situations are commonplace, and the people do 
nothing to outrage even British proprieties ! 
Certainly they talk about the commission of 
daring acts, which they have evidently not 
the courage to put into practice ! Neverthe- 
less, there is in the play just that suggestion 
of naughtiness which never fails to attract ; 
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and it is a decided dramatic success. Mrs. 
Brand frankly hates the whole business, 
especially after the discovery that he holds up 
to ridicule both an Evangelical clergyman and 
a popular countess — but she was relieved 
of her greatest fear when she chanced to 
discover that although the Evangelical 
clergyman treated Brands play to a few 
words of scathing rebuke from the pulpit ; 
the countess, on the other hand, was highly 
delighted with the caricature of her own 
views, and laughed at it more heartily than 
any one else. 

** Miss Doldrum is holding meetings in 
favour of the emancipation of women from 
the sordid duties of wifehood and motherhood 
— a wholly superfluous doctrine now-a-days, 
one would imagine ; Matthew Brand and she 
quarrel as vigorously as ever, and would 
miss the fun of the fray, should either of 
them tamely surrender an opinion. Reynold 
Messenger — once more your admirer, be- 
cause you now have the charm of the 
unattainable — was, or professed to be, deeply 
smitten with Mademoiselle Beatrix, the 
Parisian thought-reader and psychometrist, 
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about whom all London raves ; until one fatal 
day when he caught her eating beefsteak at 
a restaurant. This extinguished his ardent 
admiration at once. It appears she de- 
voured the steak with gusto. You know 
how frankly and delightfully greedy some 
French girls are ! * My dear Mrs. Dartley, 
don't mention the creature to me again ! 
How can one continue to idealize a woman 
whom one has seen devouring half-raw beef- 
steak ? One is reminded all too forcibly 
of Amine, the ghoul-wife of Sidi Nouman ! 
A beautiful woman should feed upon nothing 
more substantial than rose-leaves and bon- 
bons ! ' 

'**If you should ever travel in Turkey, 
you'll find that diet conduces to a great deal 
of flesh, and not too much poetry,' I replied; 
* and did you remember your Arabian Nights 
properly, you ought to recall the fact that 
Amine only ate rice with a bodkin in public / 
I suppose, however, you gathered that rose- 
leaf idea from Byron ? He hated to see 
women eat ! ' Reynold gave a shriek of 
horror. * Byron } Surely you don't think 
of comparing me to Byron .^ He was no 
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poet ! Just think of the bathos of the most 
of his verse ! ' 

'' * And the strength and the beauty of the 
best of it/ I returned ; for I hated to hear 
this little canary — as your delightful landlady 
called him — speaking in such a contemptuous 
manner of a really vital poet, ' and at any 
rate, he contrived to /we poetry, if he didn't 
always write it ! ' 

*' * Ah, there I admit you have something to 
say for him,' he assented ; * at least he con- 
trived to shock our hypocritical nation of 
puritans ! Tm always trying to do that 
myself,* he continued, in a small, plaintive 
voice, *but they don't seem to notice my 
attempts ! ' 

'* Jack Felter still continues to write music- 
hall ditties, and to make a decent livelihood 
from it! Mrs. Brand and he are foes to 
the death, but you may take my word for it 
she will certainly win eventually. It is no 
use his trying to egg on Matthew to acts of 
defiance, while she retains a tight hold on the 
purse-strings. For although he bids fair to 
become a popular idol, neither his book nor 
his plays bring in much money as yet. And, 
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spite of his principles, Brand likes to live in a 
luxurious world, just as much as many of 
us who don't profess such high aims and 
altruisms. 

**The latest craze of your old foe, the 
Duchess, is Christian Science ; and through 
this, the poor old Duke is having rather a 
bad time of it ! She will neither allow him to 
resort to any of his accustomed specifics for 
the alleviation of his gout, nor yet to seek the 
advice of the family practitioner ; but has 
engaged instead an expert of the above 
science, to pray for him silently at ten 
shillings an hour ! The pay being high, 
and the position profitable, the cure doesn't 
appear to progress very rapidly ; and I fear 
the consequences may be serious to the 
patient. In the sad event of his demise, you 
will remember that the person with whom 
you played that highly dangerous game of 
platonics, will succeed to title and estates. 
And the mention of this, brings me to the 
subject I really wish to write about. 

" Did you see, some weeks ago, an 
account of the death of Lord Langton's 
wretched wife? It was brought about 
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by an overdose of her favourite drug, pro- 
cured through the agency of an unscrupu- 
lous official ; who is, of course, to be severely 
punished. Langton was summoned home, 
but being in some un-get-at-able place in 
Thibet, did not arrive until all was over — 
which was in all probability the best thing 
for him under the circumstances! Well, I 
met him yesterday in Bond Street, and the 
change in his appearance was positively 
startling. The years had rolled back for 
him ; and, sun-burnt and thin though he is, 
he looks a very boy again. There is some- 
thing wonderfully youthful and attractive in 
the man, at his best, and my heart positively 
warmed to him as I welcomed him back ! 

** Now, I don't care whether you are angry 
with me or not, my dear, but, at his urgent 
request, I gave him your present address ! 
Remember, I never really promised to keep 
it secret ! I also told him about the fairy 
gift — the child you have adopted ; for I dis- 
covered that he was entirely ignorant of that 
romantic episode in your life. He took the 
news quite simply, and declared that it was 
just the sort of thing one might have 
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expected you to do; but, do you know, I caught 
an expression in his eyes that, for once, made 
me envious ! So might a man look when 
thinking of something too sacred, too precious, 
too unutterably dear, for words. Oh, my 
Rose, it only comes to few women to be 
loved in such a fashion ; and when it does 
come, they are generally unappreciative of 
the wonderful gift. Don't let me have to 
bring that charge against you ! Come back 
to us soon ; if you should return in a more 
exalted position of life, so much the better ! 
Only, when her Grace of Moolshire has to 
do the welcoming as the head of the family, 
may I be there to see ? You ask about the 
Surbiton villa ? Well, we've looked every- 
where for it, for the last two months! I 
absolutely declined to live in one of those 
modern monstrosities, which spring up in a 
night, like mushrooms, all red brick and 
stucco ; or even in one of those which simu- 
late an age as yet unattained ; where the 
small, diamondrpaned windows and the tim- 
bered storeys appear affected and unnatural in 
the extreme. At length, however, I've con- 
sented to an ugly Georgian house, which has 
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at least the merit of being extremely comfort- 
able ; and — herein lies the secret of its 
charm — possesses an immense, old-world 
garden, where high brick walls shut one out 
from the gaze of the passers-by ; and where 
roses of many years' growth run riot in wild 
luxuriance, along with all sorts of sweet- 
scented old-fashioned perennials. Imagfine 
me, if you can, attempting to bring my 
modernity into proper subjection to such sur- 
roundings ! I n time, I suppose, the strangeness 
will wear off; but at present I feel rather 
like an intruder upon some exquisite domain, 
peopled by the ghosts of dear old ancestors 
arrayed in powder and hooped petticoats. 

** How is your sweet old friend? Now 
she would be absolutely and entirely in 
keeping with my old walled garden — with 
her delicate beauty and dainty ways ! How- 
ever, don't forget that IVe given up smoking ! 
So much for one touch of modernity ! May 
I take to a snuff-box instead ? Only a very 
little one — a teeny weeny box, small and 
exquisite, with enamel and a miniature on the 
lid? That would surely be appropriate to 
place and period! 
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" You see I still rattle on, and by this you 
must be quite tired of my trivialities. But 
even small talk has its uses sometimes ; as 
the murmuring of a tiny brook is occasionally 
more soothing to the nerves than the rushing 
sound of a great river. So, forgive me, dear 
Rose, and continue still to keep for me a 
small comer in your big heart" 

The letter fell from Miss Campion's hand, 
and she leant back in her chair and gazed 
dreamily into space. A fair scene lay with- 
out, the waving green boughs, and the blue 
sky entangled in them, with just a peep of 
the deeper blue sea beyond ; but of all this 
she saw nothing. She was attempting to 
look down a vista of years — the years that 
stretched before her — vague and misty as 
the landscape of a dream ! What had fate 
in store for her in that dream-scape ? Was 
the path that led vaguely down that vista 
strewn with thorns, or were there perchance 
sweet flowers growing alongside of it ? 

Better not to know. Life had. taught her 
that the mist lying in the valley of the future 
confers the greatest blessing upon humanity. 

But although she had gained a certain 
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measure of philosophy, Miss Campion was 
still sufficiently a woman to wish to look her 
best if he who was spoken of in the letter should 
care to seek her out again. With a smile at 
her own vanity (fortunately there was no one 
by to remark it) she rose, and examined her- 
self curiously in the mirror that hung opposite 
to the window. The light was strong and 
relentless ; but her inspection did not prove 
discouraging. The winter spent in perfect 
restfulness of mind and body, and in com- 
pany with those she loved, had given her 
back youth and freshness ; and the face that 
confronted her was radiant as the morning. 
No, after all, the radiance was rather that 
of some exquisite mellow summer evening, 
when the light is suffused with a golden glow 
in which there is nothing garish, nothing 
definite. 

**Well, I'm not sorry he should see me 
looking rather nice," she murmured, smooth- 
ing a rebellious lock of hair from her fore- 
head ; *' it'll convince him that my heart 
did not break when we parted. No, let me 
be honest at last ! I'm glad to be beautiful 
because I love him, and long to see the love- 
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look in his eyes again ! He will see me as I 
am now — not a creature half marble ; made 
up of bitter moods, cold conventions ! Nora's 
right about platonics, after all, and she ought 
to know, for she's had lots of tries at them ! 
They're unsatisfactory at the best ; and at 

the worst ? Oh, I needn't think of that 

now! The fairy gift saved us from that, 
thank Heaven!" 

And when he came — which he did before 
many hours had passed — it was to find her 
with the child in her arms, her face half 
hidden against the curly head. So, without 
waiting to speak, he enfolded them both in 
his embrace, thus setting seal to a wordless 
compact. 



THE END 
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